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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


BACKING GODDARD COLLEGE 


A National Committee of Universalists 
and Unitarians has been organized for the 
development of Goddard College, now lo- 
eated at Plainfield, Vt. The chairman is 
Rev. Dayton T. Yoder of 145 South Oak 
Street, Spokane, Washington. The fol- 
lowing are the members: 


Dr. Harry L. Canfield, Woodstock, Vt. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Universalist Gen- 
eral Superintendent, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Ione C. Duffy, 207 South 19th Street, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president 
Universalist General Convention, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Victor A. Friend, Friend Brothers, Inc., 
Melrose, Mass. 

Mrs. Oscar A. Gallegher, Calais, Vt. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of the 
Community Church, New York City. 
William A. Kincaid, superintendent of 
schools and chairman of executive com- 
mittee, Church of the Messiah (Uni- 

tarian), Montpelier, Vt. 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, president 
Universalist General Convention, Joliet, 
Til. 

Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller, minister of 
the Universalist church, Springfield, Vt. 

Rey. Skillman E. Myers, minister of the 
Unitarian church, Burlington, Vt. 

Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, minister of the 
Universalist church, Rutland, Vt. 

Dr. Charles Huntington Pennoyer, su- 
perintendent of the Vermont and Quebec 
Universalist-Unitarian Convention, Rut- 
land, Vt. 

George A. Perry, treasurer Vermont and 
Quebec Universalist-Unitarian Conven- 
tion, Springfield, Vt. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, minister of the 
Universalist church, Peoria, III. 

Rev. Harold Scott, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Rev. George L. Thompson, 340 North 
Main Street, Randolph, Mass. 

Rev. L. Griswold Williams, minister of the 
First Church in Barre, Universalist, 
Barre, Vt. 

Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, minister of the 
Unitarian church, Spokane, Wash. 

Dr. Sidney B. Snow, President Meadville 
Theological School, 5701 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Writing to liberal ministers of the plans 
of this new school upon an old foundation, 
Mr. Yoder said: 

“Education should be the natural ally 
of the religious message which you preach. 
But it is‘not always 80., You know that 
among those of your parish who are indif- 
ferent to your message are many college 
graduates. These men and women have 
their degrees, but they do mot have a uni- 
fied grasp upon. s problems, nor any 
feeling of responsibility toward their 
fellowmen. 

“If you are concerned by this contempo- 


rary indifference of youth to liberalism and 
wish to help young people whom you know 
to obtain a more favorable attitude toward 
life and a more helpful education for meet- 
ing their individual and social problems, 
you want to know about Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vt. 

“Goddard is a co-educational college de- 
signed to give American youth a plan of 
education suited to American life. It uses 
the progressive educational technique, and 
measures a student’s progress, not by the 
number of credit hours he has accumu- 
lated, but by his growth in understanding 
and by his attainment of moral and emo- 
tional maturity. 

“The Goddard plan is one so much in 
harmony with the basic purposes of lib- 
eral religion that the committee members 
wish you to know about the institution. 

‘‘We hope further that you will tell your 
young parishioners about Goddard, for we 
know that they would attend the institu- 
tion with great profit to themselves and 
there learn a way of life which would make 
them benefactors to society.” 


* ok 


UNIVERSALISTS PICK OHIO MAN 


It is remarkable how easy it is to become 
a Bostonian if one moves in the proper 
circles. Robert Cummins was born in 
Ohio, lived here most of his life, attended 
an Ohio college, and held two pastorates 
in this state. After six years in California, 
he moved to a suburb of Boston last Au- 
gust. This is the historical basis upon 
which two newspapers carried accounts of 
his installation as General Superintendent 
of our Church with this caption: ‘‘Univer- 
salists Pick Boston Man.” 

President H. E. Simmons of Akron Uni- 
versity and the writer, as Ohio representa- 
tives at the installation service, chal- 
lenged many an Easterner to explain this 
designation applied to an Ohio native 
son. It was fun. It gave us another 
chance to “‘rib’’ Bostonians in the proverb- 
ial manner. Seriously, however, we con- 
sidered this caption symbolic of Univer- 
salist unity, in a profound way. Seven 
hundred Universalists gathered in the 
beautiful First Parish Universalist Church 
of Malden on the evening of Oct. 18 to 
install Dr. Robert Cummins as _ their 
General Superintendent. The spirit of 
the occasion proclaimed its own caption: 
“Universalists Pick THEIR Man.” It 
was evident that Robert Cummins, Ohioan, 
Californian and Bostonian, belongs to all 
Universalists, whatever their city, state or 
region.—Carl Olson in Ohio Universalist. 


* * 


HEADQUARTERS WILL NOT BE 
OPEN ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


As Christmas eve comes this year on 
Saturday, it has keen decided not to keep 
open house at Universalist Headquarters 
as has been the custom in recent years. 

The building will be closed all day Sat- 
urday. : 


TH 
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Heroes of the 


T may be harder today to bring up boys and girls 
to be resourceful, courageous and unselfish than 
it was fifty or one hundred years ago, but some- 

how we do bring up a lot of them. And if the job is 
harder that product is all the better. 

As we look back over the years and think of the 
scoundrels we have known and read about, we find 
rising up, one by one, heroes of the common life who 
go a long way toward making hopeful our estimate of 
human nature. 

Some of them doubtless are in exalted station, 
but we do not come into personal contact with so 
many of these. We do, however, in the station in 
which it has pleased Almighty God to set us, catch 
glimpses of men and women, boys and girls, who are 
carrying on under difficulty, winning victories and 
facing defeat and keeping humble under prosperity 
and courageous under adversity. 

We think now of a woman of exceptional ability 
in a modest position, who goes to work six days a 
week because it is important that she should, and yet 
who often goes feeling tired, weak and ill. Her asso- 
ciates never know from any word out of her lips that 
she is having a hard time to keep going. She hasn’t 
anything to look forward to in the way of advance- 
ment, and she gets no great monetary reward, but she 
has a sense of obligation to the concern which employs 
her and her contribution counts in her home. If her 
life is different from what she planned it, and if it has 
been much harder than she had any reason to expect, 
she does not show it. She is no pessimist. She is 
not denouncing the universe. She is just carrying 
on with gallantry and courage because according to 
her standards it is the one thing to do. 

Our observation inclines us to the view that she 
is not alonein this. In our opinion, hidden away from 
the world, in many a fisherman’s hut, lonely farmhouse, 
village and city house, scattered all over our land, 
there are people who are carrying on, holding things 
together for less able persons dependent on them, more 
than once driving the wolf from the door and in dozens 
of ways making it possible for loved ones to succeed 
where they themselves never had a chance. 

And then in all this talk about fakers and shiftless 
folk on the relief rolls we are inclined to forget the 
millions out of work and compelled to take relief, 
who are so sensitive about it that they would almost 
barter their hope of heaven for the chance to make a 
little heaven for wife and children here and now. 
There are the self-respecting poverty-stricken whose 
rooms are kept spotless, whose children are always 
looked after no matter how little they have to do 
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with, and these folks many times have to go through 
this sort of thing for years at a time. 

Some of us have been reading Dr. Dexter’s vivid 
account of the refugee situation in Czechoslovakia and 
probably many people have thought to themse ves, 
“Oh well, these are peasants, used to roughing it. 
They will come out all right.’”’ But we who write 
have seen many such a pitiable plight of masses of 
folks, and we well know that there probably is not a 
reader of these words who could not say, “A family 
exactly like my family is there. My Roger or Tommy 
is in that crowd. My little girl is facing that sort of 
thing. Grandfather and grandmother have got out 
with the others.’”’ And they also would have a right 
to say, “For sheer endurance these people surpass 
anything I dreamed possible, and their kindness to 
one another moves one to tears.” 

There are, in this race of ours, not only the cruel 
who torture but the courageous who come out of tor- 
ture victorious. There are not only the mentally 
twisted and warped but the mentally rounded and 
disciplined, and not all of them are in our universities 
either. 

A Jew once wrote, ‘‘Bear ye one another’s burdens 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.’”’ It was so long ago 
that we think at times that the brain and the heart 
that could produce such a sentiment existed only in a 
remote past, but the burden bearing of the world 
never has ceased, and it is going on in these closing 
months of 1938 on a scale never equaled and with a 
spirit that must make that noble man of Galilee proud 
and glad to have lived and suffered for the race. 

And the same ancient writer in the same old 
epistle wrote, “For every man must bear his own 
burdens.” And people are today, whether they ever 
read the words or not, setting that truth high in the 
story of mankind. 

In a book of prayers by Vivian Pomeroy just 
published we find a paragraph which puts into words 
what so many are saying in their lives: 

“Some of us bring to Thee only one prayer, which 
is our will to keep going on. We are plodding today 
as we did yesterday and we see no prospect of any 
difference in the days to come. May we behold Thy 
banner over us on this road of the faithful heart.”’ 

Our injunction to ourselves and to our readers 
is this: Let us not take the record spread before us 
daily in our newspapers as the whole story. The def- 
aleations, the cold, calculating murders, the crimes 
of passion, the lust for power, the mean little under- 
handed things of daily life, all are a part of the story, 
and the emphasized part, but the brave defense of 
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righteousness against terrific odds, the taking up of the 
cross daily and following on, the doing of the Will of 
God, also are a part of that story that some day we 
shall read not “through a glass darkly,” but illumined 
by a Divine Light, and then we shall find our faith in 


our race vindicated. 
* * 


WHERE WE FOUND CHRIST IN BOSTON 
(Written for the Boston Evening Transcript) 
N every stocking where love had tucked a present, 
I especially in stockings where sacrifice was in- 
volved in the filling, at every dinner table where 
loyalty to home brought folks together from near and 
far, in every act of kindness to the lonely and for- 
gotten, in all the churches where the spirit of Christ 
was felt and gratefully acknowledged, and above all 
in the subtle something that for a day made every 
man whom we met our kinsman, we found Christ in 
Boston on Christmas Day. But not in display, not 
in cold calculation, not in keeping up with someone 
else, not in self-indulgence, not in sectarian shibbo- 


leths! Christ was here, and happy is the man who 
found him. 
* * 
CHRISTMAS CANNOT PERISH FROM THE 
EARTH 


(Written for the Boston Herald) 


HETHER Catholic or Protestant, orthodox or 
liberal, we should all be happier this Christ- 
mas time if down deep in our hearts we be- 

lieved more implicitly in the nub or essence of Chris- 
tian teaching. And what is that nub? It is that there 
actually exists in this world such a thing as Divine 
Purpose which is shot through and through with 
Divine Love, and that no principality or power hostile 
to it can permanently make head against it. Now 
people do not have to believe this if they do not want 
to, but they cannot claim to be Christian if they do 
not believe it. 

The greatest thing in the beautiful stories of the 
birth of Jesus is the song of the angels: “Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good will among 
men.” It means that there is a God, that He has 
good will, and that His Divine Purpose is that this 
good will shall little by little dominate everything on 
this earth. To millions today this seems simply 
wishful thinking. 

Every hour brings us some account of a new in- 
ternational crisis or of terrible racial persecution. The 
confidence of people in righteousness has been shaken 
by the persecution of the Jews, by the fate of Czecho- 
slovakia, by the jockeying of the Great Powers for 
position, or by some positive threat like the demand 
of Italy for Tunisia and Corsica and the rest. 

Wise men of today tell us, and it probably is true, 
that the sense of insecurity permeating all the nations 
rests in the last analysis on the sense of insecurity in 
our homes. Even well-to-do people fear the coming 
of a time when they may not have a hearth above 
which the stockings may be hung, or a table on which 
a Christmas dinner may be served. Millions of 
humble folk fear the loss of straw-thatched huts and 
bowls of rice. 


There would be no such insecurity if we actually 
believed what we profess. There is no devil running 
round loose. This world belongs to God. This entire: 
human race belongs to God. In His Divine Wisdom 
He has decreed that wrong must stay wrong until 
free men turn wrong into right. And free men are 
not yet ready to do it. This failure does not pull 
God down from His throne. It may cause Him some 
terrible suffering, for love has to suffer and God is love. 
But it merely delays the enthronement of good will 
until we are ready to go forward with the work. 

Lately the writer of these words, who is the 
editor of The Christian Leader, received a message on a 
postal as follows: 

““Through the years since, that hope has con- 
tinued, at times dim, at times bright, but the light of 
hope has never died out.’ From ‘Love That Never 
Failed,’ page 201. November 21, 1931. And No- 
vember, 1938?” 

Let our answer be given here. The quotation 
was from a book by the writer entitled “Love That. 
Never Failed, or Memories of the World War.’ The 
passage quoted was from an account of our entry into 
the old city of Ghent, Belgium, Armistice Day, 1918, 
just as the German army went out, and we told about. 
the wild enthusiasm of the populace. The chapter 
described our high hope that the Armistice meant the 
ending of war for all time and the organizing of the 
world for peace. Writing in November, 1931, we 
said that this hope never had died out. The message 
of the postal card voiced the feeling of too many 
today that in November, 1938, the hope must have: 
perished utterly. 

The hope cannot perish. The child of Bethlehem 
lived to walk up the slope of Golgotha and to die upon 
a cross. But his hope and love did not die. They 
could not die because they were rooted in God. 

The Christian of 1988 has something of a load to 
carry. But he is not going to drop the load and leave 
stockings empty, the Jews to starve, or the jobless to 
freeze, because some little temporary dictator has told 
him that Jesus is a humbug and that God has gone into 
exile. 

Christmas—the mass of Christ—cannot perish 


from the earth. 
* * 


A GREAT EDITOR GIVES A PLATFORM TO A 
GREAT BISHOP 


EW more heartening experiences come to Chris- 
tians of any name than to attend the annual 
dinner of the Wesleyan Association, which owns 

and publishes the great independent Methodist weekly 
which still marches under the name of Zions Herald, 
given to it back in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The last dinner of this association, Decem- 
ber 14, did much to redeem the editor from his back- 
sliding concerning dinners. Two hundred and sixty 
people gathered to hear their editor, Doctor Hartman, 
our manager, Doctor Lalone, the Rev. John R. 
Copplestone, president of the District Superintendents, — 
Bishop Welch, and the main speaker, Bishop Francis" 

J. McConnell of New York. No man talked too long. 
The first speakers actually prepared the way for the 
main speech. The meeting grew in power. With de- 
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licious humor and keen insight Bishop McConnell 
showed the need of the liberal in the world of today 
and also the need of liberal church papers. 

In Methodism especially the very size of the 
new united Methodist Church with its seven million 
members is a danger. They are mainly conservatives. 
They must be lined up for the great movements which 
are trying to put a sense of brotherhood into human 
hearts and so hold our land to its basic faith in the 
dignity and worth of every human being. 

Somewhat tired of the common remark, ‘‘We 
do not agree with all Doctor Hartman says but’’— 
Bishop McConnell said it was pertinent to remark, 
“Zions Herald does not agree with all we say,” 
and this he insisted might be a more momentous 
matter. 

It is doubtful if anywhere in the Christian world 
today there are more gifted, courageous and conse- 
crated men than Bishop McConnell and Doctor 
Hartman. Universalists should know them better. 
They are holding high the banner under which we 


profess to march. 
* * 


A CHRISTMAS IN INDIA 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY in India, Dr. Charles 

R. Manley, who has had twenty-two years’ ex- 

perience in the foreign field, wrote a revealing 

story of Christmas in an Indian jungle and it appeared 

in the December issue of Missions, the Baptist 
monthly. 

On Christmas eve with the Manley party it was 
not a question of “no room in the inn,” it was a ques- 
tion of there being no inn at all. Doctor Manley, 
accompanied by his family and a few helpers, was on a 
journey to isolated villagers to heal and to teach. 
At Kutpoor, far away from civilization on the edge of 
a vast jungle, they took shelter on Christmas eve in an 
abandoned Hindu temple. ‘As we cleaned and swept 
the stone floor,’ he wrote, “and made down our 
beds on the fragrant rice straw which had been brought 
in, we could not help thinking of another couple who 
must have made the best of a somewhat similar situ- 
ation on Christmas eve nearly 2000 years ago.” 

They had brought their little Christmas decora- 
tions and gifts along and they set up their substitute 
for an evergreen tree, a straight limb of a tamarind. 
They decorated it with tinsel and as night came on 
they lighted the candles. Soon at every opening in the 
temple dark faces appeared watching intently. At 
last the people were induced to come in, and they soon 
filled the place. 

At last the questions began. “‘Why have all 
those little lights?”’ And in simple words the doctor 
told them about the ‘“‘Light of the World.”’ ‘‘Why that 
little star’ that was shining at the tiptop of the 
tree? And there was a chance to tell to Indian shep- 
herds, who also watched their flocks by night, the old 
story of the vision of the shepherds of Bethlehem. 
“And the tiny packages tied up and fastened to the 
tree?”’ Gifts, symbols of the greatest gift of all. 

Until half past two the groups kept coming and 
asking. When at last they slept a wildcat came from 
the jungle and tried to get their Christmas turkey, 
which was a young wild boar that the doctor had shot 


the day before, but the wildcat was sent on about his 
business. 

Christmas Day was a day when the people brought 
their sick and afflicted to be helped by the doctor, just 
as Jesus helped men and women as he made his jour- 
neys in the Holy Land. It is a beautiful story. It 
ends with an appeal to the people who “‘have’’ not to 
put out of their minds the millions that ‘‘have not”’ 
or who have such a bare hopeless kind of life. 

We may not like all that missionaries do and we 
probably exaggerate the amount of orthodox theology 
that is carried to foreign shores, but we cannot fail 
to be touched and convinced by these missionary 
journeys where hope is planted deep and strong in 
places where fatalism has reigned so long, and where 
the ideals of Christ both by word and example are 
made a part of the inheritance of a gifted but poverty- 


stricken people. 
* * 


AS BY FIRE 
AN BRUMMITT, the gifted editor of The North- 
western Christian Advocate, closes an editorial, 

“Proved in the Fire,” with this: 

If you have ever said, ‘“‘I don’t believe much in 
foreign missions,” the China scene should go far toward 
making you a conyert. It has converted critics much 
more hardboiled than you ever were—cynical war cor- 
respondents, calculating business executives, stiff-shirted 
diplomats, and, most astonishingly, military men of 
both contending nations. 

One way to test the worth of missions is to see how 
it endures in the furnace of modern war. Your mis- 
sionaries are going through that furnace at this moment. 

And they are not consumed. 
* Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Three great sermons by Dr. M. D. Shutter have 
been distributed far and wide by the Literature Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Association of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Minneapolis—‘‘Adjusting Oneself to 
Life,’ ‘“The Silence of God and His Voices,’ and “‘The 
World’s Debt to the Jew and Its Payment.’’ No one 
can estimate the power of such printed words. 


The split in the Christian world over Chamber- 
lain and Munich is illustrated by The Presbyterian 
Tribune of New York, whose editorial council is 
divided. The Tribune therefore prints two editorials 
representing two different attitudes toward Munich. 


The Catholic Telegraph-Register in denying the 
charge that the Pope is of Jewish descent says: “But 
we will whisper some information to Der S. A. Mann 
(a German Nazi organ): It actually was a Jew who 
started the Pope’s religion.” 


Zions Herald recently ran a full-page editorial 
on ‘‘Books—Blessed Books.’’ There is no question 
but that the man who reads widely keeps his balance 
under stress far better than the man who does not. 


“Before we can ever Christianize the social 
order,” says The Living Church, ‘‘we must spiritualize 
the Christian order.”’ 
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The Federal Council Meeting in Buffalo 


By an Irresponsible Visitor 


N attending the biennial assembly of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America at 
Buffalo, which met in the Hotel Statler from 

December 6 to 9, I wanted to meet some of our re- 
ligious leaders, to observe this instrument for co- 
operative Christian action at work, and to see how the 
world conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh in the 
summer of 1937 are registering in American Christen- 
dom. 

There were about seven hundred of us present, 
approximately half this number being official ‘‘“mem- 
bers” and the other half interested ‘‘guests.’’ How- 
ever, I knew something was awry when I had to stand 
in line for twenty minutes or more on Tuesday eve- 
ning in order to get to the clerk’s window. I can spot 
a parson in seven cases out of ten, and I sensed that 
the situation in the lobby was predominantly un- 
clerical. I learned that we were sharing the place with 
the ice cream manufacturers. But they were so 
heavily outvoted as to put no perceptible chill in the 
atmosphere. 


II 


It was my good fortune to meet Drs. Morrison 
and Hutchinson of The Christian Century very soon 
after arriving, and together we went to the service in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, 
retiring president of the Federal Council, and Pro- 
fessor Reinhold Niebuhr spoke. The cathedral, which 
I estimate to seat one thousand, was compactly filled. 
The service was, of course, Episcopal, and the con- 
gregation joined in the beautiful responses and unison 
prayers with an uncommon audibility. I trust that I 
shall not be misunderstood when I say that I suspect 
most Protestants of the Puritan tradition share my 
reaction to the Episcopal ritual: we find it helpful up 
to a certain point. In the call to worship, the invoca- 
tion, the collect, the act of penitence and the Gloria 
Patri we genuinely participate. But as the evening 
prayer (or prayers) and the Lord’s Prayer are piled 
on top, we become self-conscious. And when the long 
intercessory prayer (or prayers), which doesn’t seem 
to miss a thing, is piled on top of that, we quit praying 
and begin grinding out prayers—much as if we were 
turning a spiritual sausage mill. I don’t expect the 
House of Bishops to do anything about this, but I 
think it’s a common enough reaction to be worth not- 
ing here. 

Dr. Jones spoke gracefully and graciously of his 
experience in the presidency of the Federal Council, 
testifying that he had received an education from it. 
He had, he said, been enabled to see the magnitude 
and the significance of this organization of twenty 
million communicants and its myriad activities. “It 
has opened my eyes to the expanding horizon of Chris- 
tian unity, where we are passing out of theory into 
practice.” 

Professor Niebuhr’s topic was “The Peril and 
Opportunity of Christianity Today.” As usual, he 
spoke with profound insight, stimulating the hearer’s 
mind with every paragraph, making free use of para- 


dox, making one feel that one had been led to see into 
the heart of things and had heard the true gospel, but 
leaving one rather uncertain as to how the truth is to 
be interpreted or applied in terms of social practice. 
I shall not attempt to give a well-rounded report of 
his address, but here is some of it telegraphically 
stated in my own words: 

“As human iniquity reaches new depths each 
week, it is obvious what the peril is. It is that the 
enmity of the world against Christ is now made ex- 
plicit. Man hates Christ. He wants to be God; he 
wants to complete his own life. This sin is as old as 
history, but it has now taken a new form. Where 
anti-Christianity was implicit before, it has become 
explicit. 

“The Church is partly responsible for this. It 
drove the world away by presenting its theology as 
science. Its theology happened to be bad science. 
The modern mind thinks it rejected Christianity for 
this reason—because it was incredible. But that is 
not the real reason. The real reason is that modern 
man claimed to be self-sufficient. A_ self-sufficient 
man needs no gospel, so modern man saw no need for 
Christianity. 

“The gospel speaks of sinful men and to sinful 
men. But modern man has an easy conscience. He 
has eased it by either (or both) of two processes of 
reasoning. Some have held that man belongs to na- 
ture, and that nature is good. Therefore, let man re- 
turn to nature, and thus find his salvation. Others 
have found the source of evil in ignorance. Therefore, 
they have said, let man develop his mind, and he will 
become essentially good. 

“Man is both majestic and miserable: if he does 
not know God he will make himself God. And that 
is what modern man has done: his sense of his own 
self-sufficiency is now made explicit. We find a race 
or a nation declaring itself to be God. First, it was 
belief in Man; now it is belief in a particular group of 
men. First, it was a belief in Reason; now it is a be- 
lief in our reason as contrasted with somebody else’s 
reason. How else explain the German treatment of 
the Jew except in religious terms? It is too demonic 
to explain on a secular basis. . . . ‘Ideology’ is a dis- 
honest truth. 

“The opportunity of Christianity is of course the 
despair of the modern world. But there is a danger 
that the Church itself will become anti-Christ. One of 
the greatest shake-downs in history was when Martin 
Luther said that to the Church. Here had been the 
Church, claiming to be the regent of Christ and to be 
fighting anti-Christ, saying to this and that power 
of the world, ‘You are anti-Christ!’ Then arose one 
who pointed his finger at the Church, saying, ‘You 
are anti-Christ!’ The world has not yet fully re- 
covered from the shock.”’ 


III 


In the assembly on Wednesday morning on the 
seventeenth floor of the hotel, where an irresponsible 
observer could look out at the sun trying to break 
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through the clouds over Lake Erie as if a new set of 
Commandments was about to be handed down, we 
entered another field of consciousness. Here were the 
delegates conducting the business and making the 
policies of the Federal Council. They were a seasoned 
lot for the most part, showing the wear and tear of 
many such previous occasions. If Professor Theodore 
Graebner of the Concordia Theological Seminary 
(Lutheran) had been there, rather than down at Wash- 
ington telling the Dies Committee what a group of 
radicals the Federal Council represents, he would now 
be a happier and a wiser man. As one observer said 
to me, “It is a remarkable fact that nearly all the work 
of the Federal Council is done by young men, while the 
voting power is held by the veterans.”’ This is an ad- 
vantage or a disadvantage, according to the judge’s 
age; but certainly it does not provide a situation for 
the sponsorship of radicalism. 

The first item on the agenda was a forum on 
“Building a Structure of Co-operative Unity in the 
Local Community and the State.’’ Here one could 
see some of the effect of all the latter talk about ecu- 
menicity. Here one could see a new consciousness 
of the need for collective Christian action prompt- 
ing the Federal Council to gird its loins. And it 
was plain that the Federal Council has not become 
a piece of smug ecclesiastical machinery, but is 
still a movement of spiritual life groping for more 
appropriate forms and more adequate expression. 
The Rev. Hermann N. Morse, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Field Department, led the discussion, 
saying that he preferred to think of the subject in 
agricultural terms rather than in terms of the building 
trade: they were sowing seed, cultivating young plants, 
and hoping for a harvest. That seemed, he said, a 
more hopeful view, considering how long we have been 
trying to achieve unity, and how incomplete the 
achievement is. The foundations of unity, he went 
on to say, are in the local churches and areas. There 
we must find the base for general unity, or we shall 
never have it. Four questions were placed before the 
meeting: (1) How extend co-operation in local areas. 
(2) How assist such co-operative organizations. 
(3) How extend co-operative work into new areas. 
(4) How unify local and state organizations with the 
national organization. 

Dr. J. Quinter Miller, the new executive secretary 
of the Federal Council’s Field Department, then 
spoke, presenting a plan for the affiliation of state and 
local councils of churches with the Federal Council. 
Dr. Miller began by saying that Christian unity is not 
an end, but a phase of the general Christian move- 
ment. He confined his remarks to two outstanding 
practical needs of the Federal Council: (1) a more 
formal and definite relationship between it and the 
numerous local and state organizations, and (2) the 
discovery of a financial set-up to correspond with the 
philosophy of the Federal Council. The plan presented 
in answer to the first need was unanimously accepted. 

Then came the fun, the report of the Commission 
on the Study of the Chaplaincy, and I felt at home. 
It was quite like a Universalist convention faced with 
a question of accepting or rejecting a new statement 
of faith. 

At the last biennial meeting of the Federal Council 


in 1936 a commission was authorized to prepare a 
plan “embodying such modification of the status of 
the army and navy chaplains as will make clear that 
they are part of the regular ministry of the churches 


rather than of the armed forces of the nation.”’ As the 
commission’s report said, the “situation... . con- 
tinues to be both difficult and sensitive.’”’ It was so 


difficult that the commission accepted the status quo, 
making a few suggestions, such as, “We believe that 
our brother Christian ministers in army and navy 
service would do much to establish a more under- 
standing fellowship with other ministers and discover 
more sympathy for their own ministry if, without 
surrendering their warranted increase in pay and 
recognition which comes with years of service, they 
would relinquish the insignia of military rank and 
become distinguished by the wearing of the cross.” 

Harold E. Fey, secretary of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, was on his feet at the first opportunity, 
arguing that the commission had not met the request 
presented to it, that no modification in the status of 
chaplains had been drawn up. Then everybody 
wanted to talk, and it soon became evident that about 
eighty percent of the delegates had fathers, uncles, 
brothers, sons or sons-in-law who had been or were 
army or navy chaplains; that they did not desire any 
serious modification, and that this difficult and sensi- 
tive situation was going to be forgotten. A young 
Quaker got in a brief statement against the report, 
and Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison made a strong 
pronouncement on the mortal danger of the Christian 
Church’s failure to face clearly the issue of its freedom 
from.the state. But the report was accepted with a 
bellowing of ‘‘Yeas.’’ 


IV 


The seminars, of which there were seven in the 
early afternoon, I was not able to attend. But I got 
in on the plenary session at four o’clock, which was 
broadcast over a national network. Lenox R. Lohr, 
president of the National Broadcasting Company, was 
the first speaker, telling us something of the difficult 
questions that arise with religious broadcasting, de- 
scribing the policies of NBC generally, and winding 
up with a fervent plea that the interests of the radio 
public lie in letting the radio companies run their own 
business. When private business controls the radio, 
that’s freedom of the air; when the government con- 
trols it, that’s regimentation. 

Dr. Sockman followed, delivering one of his per- 
fect addresses in which he said the right things in the 
right way. 

The evening meeting was again in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, with the speakers Bishop Ivan Lee Holt 
of the Methodist Church, and Bishop Henry St. 
George Tucker, presiding bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Bishop Holt, reviewing three 
decades of progress in Christian unity, said that the 
creation of the World Council of Churches makes it 
essential for us to have national organizations through 
which it can function. “The Christian Church faces 
crises which make it necessary for some agency not 
only to speak but to act for the denominations. I am 
sure, therefore, that we are going to strengthen the 
Federal Council or else we are going to create an agency 
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to take its place to which we can entrust larger ad- 
ministrative tasks.” 

Bishop Tucker’s subject was “The Path of Ad- 
vance Toward Christian Unity.” I must say some- 
thing personal about Bishop Tucker, for he greatly 
endeared himself to those who heard him. Whenever 
a man of great wealth or high position acts just like 
anybody else, serving coffee at a church supper or 
paying some attention to an obscure plain citizen, he 
is immediately called in this country a true democrat. 
It is the same when a bishop is unpontifical: we warm 
up to him immediately. Bishop Tucker was not 
simply unpontifical, he was beautiful in spirit and in 
manner, obviously humble and obviously of a gen- 
erous attitude. He spoke on this subject, he said, 
with hesitation, not knowing very much about it, 
and not pretending to point out the clear road. From 
the standpoint of a theological professor, he called 
church unity an almost impossible task; but from the 
standpoint of a missionary it was a much easier matter. 
“Consideration of Christian unity should always begin 
with insistence on the essential oneness of the Church. 
We are all members of Christ’s body. In so far as 
we are truly Christian that which unites us is more 
fundamental than anything that may divide us. The 


A Visit with 


problem, it seems to me, is one of better co-ordination, 
more perfect co-operation between members of the 
same body. 

“We live in a world which is distracted by dif- 
ferences. The reform of individuals, important as it 
is, will not assure human welfare, unless some unifying 
influence can be found to counteract the antipathies, 
the conflicts, the misunderstanding and prejudices that 
arise out ofsthe division of mankind into groups. 
What an opportunity for the Church to bear witness 
that for those who are in Christ there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither bond nor free.” 


Vv 


I was not able to remain and hear the resolution, 
initiated by Dr. Albert W. Palmer of Chicago, calling 
for a world economic conference, nor to see the election 
of Dr. George A. Buttrick as the new president. But 
I came away having my conviction strengthened that 
the Federal Council is the most practical effort made 
thus far by American Christians, that it ought to be 
strengthened, and that the Universalist Church ought 
to be in it, as well as becoming a member of the World 
Council of Churches. If this be heresy, let’s hear 
from the brethren. 


Paul Scherer 


A Well-known Lutheran Looks at the Modern Church 
A. Ritchie Low 


AVE you ever listened to old-timers talk about 
the good old days, the times when there were, 
homiletically speaking, giants in the land? 

They usually go over the list and make mention of 
Henry Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks, DeWitt Tal- 
madge, and if there happens to be a Briton or two 
in the group the chances are that Joseph Parker and 
Charles Spurgeon will be thrown in for good measure. 
It is well that we should honor these men, for they 
labored hard and long and late. While they have been 
gone from among us these many years their works do 
follow them. ; 

One wonders, however, why singing the praises of 

these men should tend to make us overlook the giants 
all around us. Without in any way detracting from 
the record of these brilliant pulpiteers of yesterday 
my firm conviction is that today we have more good 
preachers than ever before. They may not shine like 
their contemporaries of the Victorian era, for the 
general average has been raised and one has to be far 
more outstanding today to be recognized as a leader, 
but that the modern pulpit has its quota of giants I 
have no doubt. 

Take Dr. Paul Scherer of New York, for example. 

The other day we sat down in one of our Vermont 
villages and had what we call up our way a good old- 
fashioned visit. Neither of us was in a hurry and 
leisurely we went from topic to topic, from Dan to 
Beersheba, so to speak, especially the church situation 
as it affects our common Protestantism. Before we 
met I took the precaution to jot down a number of 
questions I wanted to get his views on, subjects I knew 
would be of interest to both lay and clerical readers Of 


a religious paper. My notebook is in front of me as I 
write and I’]] take the questions as they come along. 

I often find it a good thing to begin an interview 
by asking what books the one I am interviewing has 
been reading. This not only makes for a good start 
but also it enables me to determine by the quality of 
the books mentioned just how much time I ought to 
give and the worth-whileness of the material likely 
to be gathered. It is true that you can tell a lot about 
aman by what he reads. I am not thinking in terms 
of numbers, you understand. Lynn Harold Hough 
is said to be one of those who read a book a day, but 
when I mentioned this to him one day he just smiled 
as much as to say “‘Oh yeah?” 

What some men read is determined by the latest 
advertisements, what happens to be the ‘“‘best seller”’ 
of the moment. Dr. Scherer is far removed from that 
sort of literary approach. He was reading, he told me, 
books that had to do with modern trends in theology, 
the social implication of the gospels. Authors like 
Berdyaev, Farmer, Horton and others of their type 
were commanding his attention. Volumes with gaudy 
jackets and their exciting array of adjectives he left 
severely alone. What he said about this reminded me 
of something Dr. James Moffatt once told me: Never 
read a book you could write yourself. I felt like asking 
him how I was going to determine whether I could 


have written it without first reading it, but that is 


neither here nor there. 

But to get back to the well-known Lutheran, I also 
wanted to know what he’d been preaching about the 
last year or so. “I have been emphasizing,’ he said 
quietly, “the Sovereignty of God.’ That sort of 
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floored me. It wasn’t what I’d expected of the pastor 
of New York’s Holy Trinity Church and I guess he 
surmised it. Having said this he took off his glasses, 
and began to polish them as though waiting for me to 
say something. I have an idea he probably thought I 
was going to say something to the effect that what he’d 
been preaching was the type of Calvinism that has 
long since been abandoned by the main stream of 
American Protestantism. I said nothing, however, 
but rather waited for him to pick up the thread of our 
conversation. 

“The ‘otherness of God’,’”’ he continued, “that 
is what our people need to hear and know about.” I 
asked him if he had in mind the thesis expounded in 
Otto’s Idea of the Holy and he replied that that was 
precisely what he had in mind. The God preached in 
the American pulpit, in his view, is somewhat rather 
too domesticated, as he put it. He talks openly too 
about sin, and that, he contends, is something we’ve 
got to get back to. It’s fundamental and gets right 
down to rock-bottom. A shallow, easy-going wishy- 
washy kind of theology he will have nothing to do 
with. Manisa sinner and Christ is a Saviour and the 
business of the Church is to bring them together. 
That, in.a nutshell, is his message. 

Speaking of preaching, you’ve probably heard 
him broadcast over a national network Sunday after- 
noons under the auspices of the Federal Council. 
Once, he told me, this was somewhat of a chore and he 
looked forward to it with little relish. Today, how- 
ever, he regards his half-hour over the air every Lord’s 
Day as a great opportunity to be made the most of. 
And no wonder. Paul Scherer’s messages bring re- 
sults. You should see the letters that come in—letters 
that tell of families reunited, souls saved, men’s feet 
set upon a rock, young people’s lives moved in new 
directions. Let those who wonder whether preaching 
makes a difference talk with Paul Scherer about it. 
It certainly does, he will tell you. 

This Lutheran is all for the getting together of 
our Protestant communions, but feels that first there 
must be a getting together of the family groups, the 
Lutherans, the Baptists, the Methodists, and so forth. 
The needs of the world are far too many for any “you 
in your small corner and I in mine” sort of attitude, in 
his view. Lay people should get together oftener and 
come to a better understanding of the need for more 
unity. Ministers, in the main, are for the spirit of 
unity and so are also the men and women in the pews, 
but somehow or other, believes Dr. Scherer, the latter 
do not realize the necessity that is laid upon us to do 
away with the kind of competitive Christianity that 
denies the brotherhood of Christ. The way to break 
down the walls of partition is to know one another. 

When does your pastor begin preparing next Sun- 
day morning’s sermon? Most preachers begin Tues- 
day morning, Monday being in most parsonages a 
sort of ‘off day.’”’ Dr. Scherer, however, begins first 
thing Monday morning. His contention is that an 
early start helps to get his mental faculties well lubri- 
cated and enables him to “shift into high” with a 
minimum of delay. Maybeso. First thing he wants 
to know is what he’s going to preach about, then he 
looks up his Scripture lesson for the day. In his 
communion, as in the Episcopal, the church calendar 
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is followed and this is taken care of in the prayer-book. 
With this preparation he goes over his notebook, the 
ideas he has collected, also any books that he has 
marked for the particular theme he intends to use. 
Fortified with this beginning he sets to work with zest. 

Is it more difficult to be a preacher today than a 
quarter of a century ago? This New Yorker is certain 
that it is. His forbears have been in America since 
1748 and many of them were clergymen, but none of 
them, pointed out Dr. Scherer, had to do his work 
in the crazy patch-quilt type of civilization we live in 
today. Inertia, indifference, apathy, bewilderment, 
these, in the main, pastors of another age knew little 
about. It may not take much of a man to be a minister 
but it will take all there is of him. It certainly will! 

Do we tend nowadays to overstress the social 
gospel? The minister of Holy Trinity is afraid we do. 
We need badly to make the influence of the Church 
felt in the various avenues of life, but just the same he 
has an idea that the average pastor will do his best 
work by concentrating on doing individual work for 
individuals. He’ll tell you he does a lot of it himself,. 
men and women lonely and up against it, people 
whom life has buffeted about, worried, harassed, 
fearful of the morrow; how often they make a way to 
his study door to get the comfort, the direction, the 
inspiration, they so sadly need. He also makes it a 
habit to meet little groups of his own people who 
assemble in homes and take up such subjects as how 
to deepen their own Christian lives. Work along this 
line he feels tremendously worth while. 

Every modern churchman has an opinion on the 
Oxford Group movement and Scherer is no exception. 
He had just reviewed one of Sam Shoemaker’s books, 
and from what he told me of his impressions I judge it 
was a favorable one. He likes the Group’s stress on 
obedience, and thinks we could do with more in our 
American church life, and the fellowship idea is one 
that distinctly appeals to him; on the other hand it is 
his impression that the Oxford Groupers do not seem 
to realize that in the movement there is an absence 
of a conception of sin, that it tends toward perfection- 
ism. Frankly, I am not certain that these criticisms 
are fair ones, but then that is neither here nor there 
since it’s Scherer’s views we are concerned about. 

What about divine healing? It looks as though 
this had fallen largely into the hands of the esoteric 
cults, and the Lutheran leader agreed that this was to 
be regretted. He personally believes in prayers for 
the sick and has always taught that medicine and 
Divine Providence go together. The cultists may go to 
one extreme, he pointed out, but do not the churches 
go to the other by ignoring the subject altogether? 
Healing is part of New Testament teachings and 
should be made an integral part of church life. 

How about the young fellows coming out of our 
theological seminaries, by and large are they well 
equipped for their job? Some doubt it. They learn 
about social work, how to run a church school, a little 
about preaching but not always a great deal about 
that which should be their main concern, the healing 
of the souls of men. Without this knowledge Dr. 
Scherer contends they will not become good ministers 
of Jesus Christ. 

Young graduates go out into life, take over 
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churches here and there, and either sink or swim. 
The Roman Catholics, he pointed out, have a more 
excellent way. ‘They send seminarians to older, ex- 
perienced priests and have them serve their appren- 
ticeship as assistants. Only when they “know the 
ropes,” so to speak, are they on their own. This 
may not always be possible in Protestantism, he 
readily admitted, but felt that more should be done to 
give both the churches and young graduates a fairer 
break. 

We touched upon a fair number of other topics, 


but I think I’ve written enough to enable you to get 
the true measure of the man. Perhaps I’ll add just 
one more touch. In the course of our interview he 
said some penetrating things in such a way that I was 
impressed to the extent of jotting them down in 
my notebook. I speak of them because they seem 
characteristic of the man. Here they are: “It is 
impossible to grow as a preacher unless you grow as a 
pastor.” “‘Ethics is doctrine gone on an errand.” 
“The Sermon:on the Mount is God’s prayer in over- 
alls.”’ 


Ground for Liberal Dogma 


Max A. Kapp 


R. HUGH VERNON WHITE, in “A Working 
Faith for the World,” has made a significant 
contribution toward the clarification of the 

problems bedeviling liberal theology. Not only in 
focusing attention upon the major issues in a vital 
way, but in confronting these issues with a compre- 
hensive analytical point of view, has he put liberal 
thinkers in his debt. Here is no labored apologetic, 
but rather a swift, vigorous, vibrant statement of the 
liberal position that bristles with realistic obligations 
in both the area of individual living and the area of 
social effort. 

“Reality,” he says, ‘is a general term including 
the nature of God and of man and the purpose and 
meaning of life.” His definition of liberalism declares 
that man must be forever free to explore those high 
provinces of concern. “Liberalism in religion (is) 
the freedom to go to the facts in all the historic ex- 
pressions of religion and freedom to commune with 
God directly and to root (one’s) religious life in that 
experience, and then to think honestly about it and 
speak freely of it to others.” 

The crux of interest seems to me to be in the 
chapter on “Christian Personality.” Insisting that 
the unique contribution of Judaeo-Christian thought 
upon the subject of personality is the conception of 
potentially free individuals who realize the fullness of 
their being in responsible relations to the will of God, 
Dr. White lays the basis for a respectable dogma for 
liberalism. Liberalism must have fundamental teach- 
ings. Without support of authoritarian councils or 
prelates, these dogmas must nevertheless have au- 
thority in the field of working truth. They must be 
related to realistic facts, and they must be formed 
with cogent logic and with sound philosophic in- 
sight. 

The lack of respectable dogma has been a consist- 
ent weakness in serious liberal thinking. 

Christian individualism is a basis for Christian 
universalism. The elemental human nature is the 
same for all; races and colors are secondary, not es- 
sential. Man is a being having relations with God in 
this view of theology. 

Dr. White does not say in so many words that the 
inner structure of man’s nature is such that individ- 
ualism completes itself only by responding to God, 
but Le implies it in a half dozen places. It is an im- 
portant observation. He speaks of “the imperious 
attraction which men in their moments of inspiration 


feel for the love of God. In other words, there is a drive 
for wholeness within the nature of man which can not be 
realized except in response to the Divine Personality of 
God. Free as man is to choose, to fulfill himself he 
must ultimately choose love and a willing obedience 
to the purposes of God. The integration of human 
personality on its highest possible level will take place 
only as man is integrated to the implications of the 
universe he lives in and the demands of the social 
order in which he finds himself. He becomes whole 
by becoming identified with the largest whole. This 
involves the extension of the integrating force which is 
love or creative good will into every area of human 
relations. ‘‘Once man responds to God’s love that 
love becomes the ethical motivation in human con- 
duct and seeks a bond of fellowship with other human 
persons which extends into human life the same rela- 
tion that man has with God.” The relations that 
man has with God can be those of a “vital commun- 
ion.” “The gulf between man and God is a moral 
abyss, not a radical difference of nature. ... The 
relation of love (between man and God) is always 
possible and God is constantly pressing upon the 
human spirit for a free response and for the creation 
of a vital communion.” 

These theological matters have a direct bearing 
upon the world view that one takes. If the nature of 
man is supremely that of a free personality most de- 
veloped when it responds to the will of God, then the 
concept of man as a mindless unit in a totalitarian 
state is false and untrue and irreligious. If human 
personality is the highest degree of sanctity then the 
supremacy of the state as the holiest object of social 
concern is directly challenged. If the personality of 
man develops as it integrates itself in terms of com- 
plete wholeness of being, any social-economic order 
that paralyzes or cripples this growth must be con- 
fronted by an ethical awareness which will find the 
means of transforming the stopping place into a 
thoroughfare. 

There is no space to discuss further Dr. White’s 
bases for a respectable liberal dogma. But attention 
ought to be called to the fact that the ““Bond of Fellow- 
ship” of the Universalist Church is a fairly accurate 


summary of Dr. White’s point of view, as I see it. - 


We ought also to know that Professor Bruce Brother- 
ston of Tufts College has outlined a philosophy for 
liberalism which has many striking points of similarity 
to the positions taken by Dr. White. 
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After Twenty Years” 


David Nelson Beach 


One God and father of all, who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.—Ephesians 4 : 6. 
God, whose I am, and whom I serve.— Acts 27 : 23. 


T was a lovely October afternoon, twenty years 
ago, when an ecclesiastical council convened in 

All Souls Church in Bangor, Maine, to examine 
my brother Joseph and myself and, if the examination 
were sustained, to ordain us to the Christian ministry. 
My brother had graduated from the seminary; I had 
completed but one year of my studies. My desire 
and Joe’s purpose to go to chaplaincy camp for service 

in the war led to this joint experience. 

We gathered under the shadow of the plague of 
influenza—my wife was too ill with it to attend the 
council. We were in the hands of friends, and they 
erred in charity, if in anything. Our verbal examina- 
tion, following our papers, was sincere if short, and 
after due deliberation the council voted to ordain us. 
Under the lovely light of the western chancel window of 
that church, we knelt by the communion table as my 
father and other ministers present laid their hands 
upon us; and we were ordained with the moving 
prayer of a father proud that two of his sons were fol- 
lowing him and his brother into the Christian ministry. 

* * 

1918-1938—Merely bracketing the two dates 
together is almost contrast enough. That October 
we were close to the end of the war to end war. And 
this October saw us barely scraping by another world 
war of unimaginable horrors. 

In 1918 the pre-war idealism, which could not 
accept its death knell in the Great War itself, was con- 
fident that the sacrifices of war and the promises of 
its tortured statesmen would somehow bring in the 
millennium. ‘Twenty years have taught us plainly 
that the bland optimism of 1912 and the blind opti- 
mism of 1918 were both equally mistaken. Thoughtful 
men around the world are dubious of progress; and if 
they accept its possibility, they insist it must be more 
profound and far-reaching if it is to achieve any- 
thing. 

1918-1938—What kaleidoscopic changes the years 
have seen! The airplane, almost a war baby, has 
girdled the earth. Airplanes, trucks and buses have 
beaten the invincible railway systems almost into 
bankruptcy. The automobile has changed and is 
changing all our ways. The radio has come into its 
own, and television, we are told, is just around the 
corner. Technology has almost ruined us with over- 
production, and it has made us into such a world 
neighborhood that we whirl in a vertigo of frenzy as 
our confidences are shaken by the mocking calls of a 
thousand disasters. On the four wheels of science, 
invention, power and technology, the whole world 
has begun to move all at once in every direction. 

1918-1938—Behind all this material and machine 
change has come a paralyzing deal of philosophic un- 


*A sermon preached in Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, in 
grateful memory of the writer’s ordination, with his brother, on 
October 18, 1918. 


certainty. A generation has arisen that knows no 
familiar Joseph as the fountain-head of certainty. 
Professor Whitehead of Harvard tells his pupils that 
he was present when the Royal Society of England 
took down the picture of its former president, Sir 
Isaac Newton, and replaced it with a portrait of Ein- 
stein. In 1915 Dr. Leub was rejoicing that he had 
measured the atom, that last, indivisible unit in mat- 
ter. By 1925 the atom, as a solid, grain-like, tiny bit 
of sand, had disappeared into a minute solar system, 
with protons and neutrons reeling around in giddy 
derision at old fogies who thought of matter as solid 
or distinguishable from energy. And by 1935 authori- 
ties in physics, chemistry, and even biology were 
complaining that all our textbooks had not been ade- 
quately rewritten from this new and dynamic view- 
point. 

With the twin pillars of science and philosophy 
which supported the stately temple of complacency a 
score of years ago dragged down by this blind Samson 
of change, it is not surprising that the lesser temples 
of democracy also have been toppling. The enormous 
loads of debt, hatred, fear and economic paralysis 
which followed the war have made intelligence and 
wise leadership imperative necessities. Mighty Eng- 
land has carried hundreds of thousands, often millions, 
of men on its dole for unemployment. The capital of 
free trade has built tariff walls. Our swollen gold 
deposits have driven half the world and more close to a 
barter system, and a mistaken silver-purchasing policy 
here has convulsed all those regions having silver cur- 
rency. Such pressure has smitten the less fortunate 
or have-not nations with a cruel necessity. And their 
very difficulties have forced them to boastful denun- 
ciations of that dead dog, Democracy. 

Freedom, such as we had supposed normal for all 
mankind, is vanishing from the world. The lamps of 
learning are burning low, and the torches of hatred 
and tribalism burn fiercely as the tom-toms of hatred 
and the bellows of the new medicine men are carried 
around the world on radio’s short waves. 

Sometimes even a minor prophet is caught by his 
own prophecies. In 1920, when we were deciding to 
go back to normalcy, I predicted that we had until 
1935 to build an international order which might make 
peace possible, but 1935 has come and gone, and 1936, 
1937, and now 1938. We in the United States were 
too busy to build such a system. The rest of the 
world gradually slid after us into the slough and quick- 
sand of isolationism. And even the enormous relief 
which came from the recent settlement at Munich 
has only speeded the frantic haste of nations scram- 
bling to load themselves with armaments. Really, they 
must settle down to it in dead earnest now that they 
have the promise of the dictators that everything will 
be friendly and amicable. 

It is an hour of darkness. Most men despair 
utterly of the future. Social desperation like a mist 
and miasma is covering the earth. 

1918-1938—I have underscored every dark line 
in the record that has unrolled before our eyes. Look 
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ing all of them boldly in the face, I am forced to the 
conclusion of the first of our texts—‘“One God and 
father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in 
all!”’ 

You may well be exclaiming, “But how can he 
make such a leap of faith?’”’ It is the inexorable result 
of the hardest reasoning I can muster. 

Czechoslovakia and her neighbors are an illus- 
tration. Economic necessity, the need of exchanging 
goods and services, lies behind the scenes. In the old 
days it kept alive the anachronism of Austria-Hungary. 
The war treaties broke those normal lines of inter- 
change. Barriers were up, and prosperity was down. 
Willy-nilly, the rigor of God’s processes is forcing 
a unity in function. Even the hysteria of your Hitlers 
and the madness of men is serving this purposive 
unity. 

And so it is around the world. The voodoo dances 
of tribalism and narrow nationalism seem over- 
whelmingly powerful. Yet there is one God and 
father of all men. He made this world one. The dis- 
coveries and inventions of science are confirming that 
unity and making us all neighbors, whether we will or 
no. If we refuse, we are dragged down in one common 
disaster. When we shall be willing to co-operate we 
can climb, together, out of the morass and build a better 
and more wholesome civilization. 

I believe that God is the father of all, that He is 
over all and through all, and in all, because there is 
not a single malaise which the past score of years has 
revealed which can be explained except as a violation 
of these laws of interdependence, unity and good will. 
Our day is a day of judgment. Our parochialism, our 
selfishness, our greed, our indifference toward others, 
run counter to the whole moral order of the world. 

If disasters such as we are witnessing had not 
occurred, we might well give up our belief in the 
judgments of God. 

With infinite sympathy for the victims of their 
own folly and sins, a sympathy which I try to share, 
God looks upon the organized unrighteousness of the 
world. It is weighed before His judgment seat. 
It will be shaken out of the scales of history, like the 
small dust of the balances. 

Such judgments are too great and wonderful for 
me. And yet I recognize at least their outlines in the 
unrolling scroll of history. 

Everywhere that men are co-operating with each 
other, everywhere that good will and love are being 
tried, they are succeeding, unless overruled by greed, 
hatred, pride and power, to confirm the growing out- 
lines of the moral law of nations and civilizations. 

Across the welter of twenty years—stirring years, 
strange years, terrible years, thrilling years—I see 
clearly the judgments of God and the growing pur- 
poses of God at work. 

In awe and anguish, in humility and in a living 
hope, I profess my faith in ‘‘one God and Father of all, 
who is over all, and through all, and in all.” 

* * 


After twenty such years it may seem strange to 
bring you back to my own little pilgrimage of faith. 
Yet I must do so, for without this inner pilgrimage the 
outward faith which I have just voiced might well 


seem to some of you strange, idle, or utterly mistaken. 
Let me suggest the outcome of that pilgrimage as 
briefly as I may. 

1918-1938—What hath God wrought in me? 

But for the war, I am quite sure the examining 
council would have hesitated long, and in the end it 
would almost certainly have postponed my ordina- 
tion, not so much that I had not completed my pro- 
fessional training, as that my faith in God was alto- 
gether too tenuous, too hypothetical. I had been an 
atheist and agnostic. A year of study in seminary, a 
year’s service in the Overseas Y. M. C. A. with all its 
observation, had convinced me that to bet my life 
on God was the surest gamble I could find, but it was 
still a hazard whose intellectual outcome was far from 
clear. So much for 1918. 

Across twenty years the weight of four over-- 
whelming studies has convinced me utterly of the 
reality of God. Let me merely name them: 

First, the weight of experience. In varied, rich, 
convincing, inescapable ways I have found my life 
touched, disciplined, enriched, transformed by God. 
After all, such experience must convince me: I am 
more sure of God’s presence in my life than of any 
sensuous experience I have ever had. 

Second, the weight of evdence. My scientific 
agnosticism was natural in a world of matter and 
mechanical causation. Matter has become the rhythm 
and pulse-beat of energy. My life has become the 
rhythm and pulse-beat of another type of energy. 
Since I believe in the unity of the universe, I have been 
forced to believe that these two energies are two as- 
pects of another similar energy. Where the mere 
physicist begins his speculations about the world with 
a quantum of such energy, I am forced inexorably 
to the classic assumption—in the beginning God made 
the atoms, the stars, the flame, the rock, the flower, 
the beast, and finally breathed something still more 
intimately Himself into man. 

Third, the weight of reason. Einstein in a recent book 
on physics cites the roller-coaster as a parable of the 
processes of nature: the car can never develop more 
kinetic energy as it speeds down the slope than exists 
in the potential energy of the height from which it 
starts. This is as familiar to us as the fact that no 
spring rises above its source. I am forced to believe 
that in and beyond the universe there is intelligence 
and personality, both of them infinitely beyond what 
I know in myself or others, simply because such in- 
telligence and energy exist all too inadequately in us 
and others. 

Fourth, the weight of despair. This despair, which 
I have sketched earlier in the sermon, has driven me, 
in moments of calmest and most rigid reasoning, to my 
belief in God at work in the judgments now being 
enacted before our eyes in the history of men. 

* * 


This brings me to the substance of my first text, 
and to the first word of my second—‘‘God, whose I - 
am, and whom I serve.” In twenty years my hypo- 
thetical hazard of belief in God has become the one 
ineffable and inexorable certainty of my being. How 
corners this is so what I am about to add must 
reveal. 
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I belong to God—‘‘whose I am.” 

Some of my friends keep striving to win God over 
to their side. They speak of absolute mind, and how 
they may become in tune with it, and make it serve 
their ends. Others ask for specific things, and com- 
plain that God does not answer unless He grants their 
requests. Years ago, when they dealt with their 
parents, they took “‘No” from them as an answer as 
certainly as “Yes.’’ I should as soon row up to the 
Queen Mary and try to push her out of her course 
with my rowing, as to strive to swerve to my own ends 
the majestic presence which I call God. 

I belong to Him. I have given Him my will, all 
of it, I hope, and all my being. And, as I have let 
Him carry me in His orbit, He has granted me life, 
and love, grace and truth, and more of the lesser things 
of this world than I deserve. Quite literally, as Jesus 
declared we should, I have lost my life in God and 
found it in His will more glorious than I dared to 
dream it might ever be. 

And so I say, ‘“‘God, whose I am.” 

And I gladly add, ‘‘whom I serve.” 

Ah! How humble that makes me feel—my poor 
mind has been and can be enlarged enough to think 
God’s thoughts after Him, not all of them, I know, 
and none too clearly, for it is all too inadequate. But 
the thrilling hours when I know it is happening! And 
then dreadful, arid, crushed hours, when it is only my 
mind again, quite empty and futile! 

My poor lips—sometimes they have taken fire 
from the coal on the altar of God, brought to them as 
by some angel. And other souls have listened, and 
have gone away, they say, fed, heartened, encouraged, 
inspired, as is only fitting when anyone’s lips are used 
of God. 

Amid all the diversity of men, there is only one 
thing of which we may be certain, as wise Christians 
have said again and again—we may be certain that 
all men need the grace of God. It makes me humble, 
and it gives me the only pride that is worth anything, 


| 
to know that God has used me ever and again to 
bring His Grace to those who needed it. 
* * 

After twenty years, with all their lights and 
shadows, with their hours of despair and their days of 
joy, I must add one phrase even to this magnificent 
second text. ‘God, whose I am, and whom I serve,’’— 
I say it firmly and with humility. But I must add,’ 
joyously, ‘whose rewards I know.” 

There is a story about Toscanini which says what 
I want to say better than any words of mine. It was 
his custom to rehearse Beethoven, or at least the 
Ninth Symphony, piecemeal. The hall was empty, but 
the orchestra, after practicing as thoroughly and as 
well as it might piecemeal, must play the Symphony 
through, at concert strength and with concert verve. 
As the Symphony progressed, each and every player 
was swept higher and higher, unto the very end. The 
first violin looked up and saw the maestro transported 
with terrific feeling. The violinist was so thrilled by 
the performance that he whispered to himself, ‘If he 
screams at us after such a perfect playing, I’ll jump up 
and push him off the platform.” 

Toscanini beat his breast. ‘‘Who am I?” he 
cried. “Who is Toscanini? I am nobody! Who are 
you?” he shouted. ‘You are nobody! Iam nobody, 
and you are nobody!” 

The hall was hushed. Toscanini stood now with 
his arms extended. His face was wreathed with 
humble happiness. “It is Beethoven,” he whispered, 
“he is everything.” 

After twenty years I am sure of this. 
God, I am nobody. Without God, you are nobody 
who matters. With God we cease to be wilful ciphers 
and become obedient integers. It is God. He is 
everything. And we find our being in the symphony 
of His love. For God is one God and father of us all. 
He is over all, and through all, and in all,—that great 
God, that dear God, whose we are, and whom we 
serve, and whose rewards we know! 


Without 


The Golden Rule 


Frederic W. Smith 


N order that bridges may be strong and enduring, 

in order that buildings of all kinds may bear the 

strain and wear to which they will be subjected, 

it is essential that they be erected from foundation 

stone to finishing touch with due regard for all the 
laws of construction. 

If human lives are not to disintegrate and break 
down under their burdens, hardships, sorrows and 
problems it is essential that they be developed, molded 
and fashioned with a due regard for the laws and ideals 
of their individual, moral and spiritual well-being. It 
was not until a comparatively late stage in human 
progress that man began to think seriously about laws 
of personal or social betterment. 

We are fully aware of the fact that physical laws 
are universal in their operations, but as yet we are 
only partially aware that what is true of physical 
laws is true of all laws. There is not one law for 
building bridges and houses in Tokyo and another 
law for building them in Boston. There is not one 


law for building character in Boston and another law 
for building character in Tokyo. We are being made to 
see that what is good, true, just and fundamental for 
one individual is good, true, just and fundamental for 
all individuals and for all nations. 

As we better understand how Christ interpreted 
and applied the Golden Rule we shall be convinced 
that the Golden Rule can be thought of as being a 
universal law of conduct that can be applied as well 
to the conduct and affairs of nations as to the con- 
duct and affairs of individuals. It is a wonderful 
experience to realize that in all we think, say, do and 
aspire to be we are dealing with the small end of large 
problems and at the same time dealing with the large 
end of small problems, and all together we may (if 
we so will) help to weave the fabric of a stronger, a 
finer and better civilization for humanity. It is true 
that ‘‘science has made of the world a neighborhood,”’ 
and if we are now to have an orderly and well estab- 
lished neighborhood religion must now transform this 
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neighborhood into a brotherhood. It has been be- 
lieved by some that Christ was the first to give ex- 
pression to the Golden Rule, but the examination of 
the facts proves it did not originate with him. 

The Golden Rule in one form or another is known 
to have been in use long before Christ was born. It 
was in use among the Greeks 700 years B. C. It is 
nowhere found in the Old Testament, but is found 
among the writings of a Jewish rabbi. “Do to no man 
that which thou hatest”’ is attributed to Hillel. It is 
said that the question was once put to Aristotle, who 
lived in the fourth century B. C., “how we ought 
to behave to our friends,” and the answer he gave 
was this, ‘‘As we should wish our friends to behave to 
us.” Thales, who lived three centuries before Aris- 
totle, when asked how men might live most virtuously 
and most justly, replied, “If we never do ourselves 
what we blame in others.’”’ A famous orator of Athens 
once said, ‘““What it would make you angry to suffer 
from anybody else, that do not to others.” 

The Golden Rule meant more to the Chinese than 
to any other people of long ago. Confucius, who lived 
500 B. C., placed this law of human conduct at the 
center of his gospel. When a disciple asked him about 
benevolence he answered, “‘My doctrine is easy to 
understand, it is love to all men,” and added, “‘it con- 
sists only in having the heart right and in loving one’s 
neighbor as one’s self.” He was once asked, “‘Is there 
one word which may serve as a rule for all life?” and 
replied, “‘Isnot reciprocity sucha word? What youdo 
not like when done to yourself, do not do that to 
others.’ 

The Golden Rule meant more to Christ than it 
has ever meant to any one else. He changed the 
admonition from a mere rule of conduct, not always 
clearly understood, to a great and universal law of 
human behavior that speaks with an authority not 
easily misunderstood; in short, he gave to the Golden 
Rule a deeper meaning and a much wider range of 
application than had ever been given to it by anyone 
else. This was characteristic of Christ—whatever he 
touched he glorified. He was like a master musician 
who gathers up the folk songs and simple melodies of a 
people and builds them into immortal hymns of the 
spirit or into never dying symphonies and oratorios. 
He was like the master of verse who happens upon a 


simple tale of love and heroism and lifts it on the - 


wings of inspiration to a high and honored place in the 
memory and affection of mankind. He was like a 
mighty genius who comes across a story in fragments 
of a youth of royal blood who is face to face with real 
tragedies, of a youth who is sore distressed and mad- 
dened to despair by these tragedies, and, giving the 
story a wider range of interpretation and filling it 
with an absorbing human interest, leaves it to all 
succeeding generations as the greatest drama of the 
ages. 

As the great Prince of Life, having a gift of pene- 
tration that has never been equaled, Christ drove 
straight to the hearts of men, where the issues of life 
are determined. He dwelt upon the thoughts that 
shape themselves into words. He sought for the emo- 
tions that register themselves in deeds. He searched 
for the purposes and ideals that express themselves in 
conduct. To Christ the all-important thing to a man 


was to have his thoughts right, his motives right and 
his purposes right, and when these are right it will 
follow ‘‘as the night the day”’ that his words, deeds and 
conduct will be right. 

According to Christ religion means having one’s 
thoughts, desires, purposes, ideals and faith centered 
in God; his was a God-centered life. We too often 
think only of what Christ did for religion and too sel- 
dom of what religion did for him and too often we 
fail to think of what he would have religion do for 
his disciples. Whatever else religion did for him it 
made God’s presence in nature and in man very real 
and sacred to him. It made little children and each 
tiny flower very dear and sacred to him. It made 
human lives very sacred to him and it made human 
relationships and human conduct very sacred to 
him. 

The wonderful thing about the Golden Rule, as 
we already have said, is that it is not a mere and some- 
what drab rule of conduct, but is an all-inclusive and 
universal law of life, as life has to be lived by all in- 
dividuals and by all nations from day to day and from 
year to year. 

It is surprising to know what prominent people 
in all walks of life have said and are saying about the 
need of applying this universal law to the problems of 


life, individual, social, industrial, economic and po-- 


litical. A former Secretary of State, John Hay, con- 
stantly mentioned in his addresses this larger signif- 
icance of the Golden Rule, and so did Carroll D. 
Wright, who was for years United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor. The senator who said the Golden 
Rule had no place in politics was hissed by his col- 
leagues. An excellent illustration of how the Golden 
Rule may be made to work in the business world came 
to light in the person of the late Arthur Nash of Cin- 
cinnati, a successful manufacturer of clothing. Hewas 
known as Golden Rule Nash. In speaking of the prob- 
lems of labor and capital Mr. Nash said that “unions 
are not going to save the industrial situation any more 
than employers’ associations are going to save it.” 
When asked what will save it, he replied: “The 
philosophy of Jesus, that and nothing else. Men have 
attempted many philosophies about Jesus, but the one 
philosophy of Jesus men have not tried. That we are 
doing at our factory.” 

Mr. Nash said to a friend, “‘I feel it laid upon me 
to preach the application of this philosophy of Jesus 
to the business world.”” When asked if it works he 
replied: “Of course it does. As soon as you begin to 
treat your fellow men and women like brothers and 
sisters they will work in your interest as well as their 
own, and as soon as the people who work for you do 
that the knell of industrial unrest has sounded. Our 
firm was the only one of thirty-one clothing manu- 
facturers in Cincinnati that escaped the disastrous 
fourteen-week strike that began in 1919. We adopted 
no measure to avert a strike. We gave no promises. 
We did not raise wages, even when wages were raised 
by other firms to break the strike.”’ 

We learn that this plan not only worked but that 
it paid in dollars and cents to both parties. It is 
stated that at a time of turmoil in the labor world, 
hardly ever equaled, Mr. Nash built up a business 
that in three years saw the number of workers mount 
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from twenty-nine to more than*2,400, and a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of garments pro- 
duced, to 600,000 a year. 

There are some things we do well to accept as 
basic realities, things not in the realm of controversy, 
things that have in the long stretch of the centuries 
met the test of experience and experiment, truths, 


laws, ideals and principles that are honored most by 
being obeyed. 

Such are the genuine teachings of Christ. Suchis 
the Golden Rule, interpreted by him as a universal 
law of life, a law that never fails when consistently 
and persistently applied to the problems of individuals 
and the problems of nations. 


An Interesting Experiment with a Forum 
Allen H. Lester 


HE Universalist National Memorial Church of 
Washington, D. C., has just concluded a 
Forum Series on International Relations as 

a connected program covering eight consecutive 
meetings of its adult forum, which was conducted on 
Sunday mornings before church, from ten to 10.55. 

Plans were based upon realization of the need for 
calmness in considering problems of international re- 
lations, and of the need of giving people practice in 
objectively weighing facts—or pseudo-facts—which 
might be presented to them. The forum type of meet- 
ing, such as has been used for some time by the Adult 
Forum of the Washington church, is admirable for this 
end. 

The series was announced as for the purpose of 
bringing to the forum a succession of speakers who 
had close acquaintance with the facts of the situations 
which they were to discuss, but whose opinions were 
neither necessarily subscribed to nor rejected by the 
forum management, which endeavored to maintain an 
objective viewpoint throughout. 

The series was originally scheduled to cover six 
meetings only, but was extended upon request for 
two extra meetings, carrying it up to the pre-Christmas 
forum, at which Dr. John van Schaick, pastor emeritus 
of the church, customarily speaks. The six originally 
planned meetings were divided into two topical head- 
ings, ‘Europe and the East” and “The American Re- 
publics,” and an endeavor was made to cover these 
fields as widely as possible in the naturally insufficient 
time available. The two added sessions permitted 
inquiry into those ideologies of government which 
seem tied in with international relations at present, 
as well as further pursuit of the topic of Mexico’s 
relations with us, in which much interest had developed. 

In opening the series, the assistant director in 
charge suggested that all attending endeavor, in 
listening to the speakers, to keep any preconceived 
ideas which they might have in the background, and 
use the question period following as a means of finding 
at exactly what point the logical development of the 
speaker’s ideas may have differed from their own. 

The topics and speakers were as follows: 

October 23—Dr. Willy Feuerlein of Zurich, 
Switzerland, Research Fellow, Brookings Institution, 
1937-1938. “European Conflicts and Neutrality, 
with Particular Reference to Switzerland’s Position.” 

October 30—Mr. John C. Ross, chief of the 
Western European Section of the Division of Trade 
Agreements, Department of State. ‘“The Significance 
to World International Relations of Recent European 
Events.” 

November 6—Dr. Benjamin B. Wallace, lecturer 


on International Trade in the Graduate School of 
American University. ‘Some Aspects of Far Eastern 
Relations.” 

November 13—Senhor Paulo G. Hasslocher, 
commercial counselor of the Brazilian Embassy. 
“Brazil’s Commercial Relations with American and 
Overseas Countries.”’ 

November 20—Senor Don Salvador Duhart, 
second secretary of the Mexican Embassy. “The 
Present Agrarian Program in Mexico from Viewpoints 
of Internal and External Policy.” 

November 27—Dr. George Howland Cox, director 
Inter-American Center, George Washington Uni- 
versity. “Floodlight on the Americas.” 

December 4—Dr. Rudolf A. Clemen, visiting 
professor at American University, formerly president 
of Whitman College. “The Ideologies of Nazism, 
Fascism, Communism and Democracy.” 

December 11—Dr. Paul d’Eca, of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. “International Aspects of Mexico’s Agra- 
rian Program.” 

At the start of the concluding session the chair- 
man summarized as follows some salient points of 
previous meetings. 

“We have heard ie opinion expressed that 
Power Politics in the decade following the World War, 
and a lack of sufficient far-sightedness on the part of 
certain of the victor nations to impel them to co- 
operate in time with the vanquished ones, are a fun- 
damental source of conditions which have become 
reprehensible today to many people. 

“We have been cautioned against letting our 
prejudices make us incapable of analyzing calmly 
various situations as they arise on the basis of reason, 
and have been warned that all nations, since they 
will have to continue to live together on one sphere 
for a not inconsiderable number of years, must find 
means of acting less to each other’s disadvantage 
than they have in the past. 

“We have observed, just as if for the purpose of a 
testimonial to the accuracy of prediction of a certain 
one of our speakers, important Far Eastern develop- 
ments subsequent to his talk which have vouched 
for the accuracy of his insight into the field which he 
discussed with us. 

“‘We have had from a prominent educator, upon 
the basis of research in the source materials of ideolo- 
gies upon which certain political systems extant in the 
world today are founded, specific analyses of the par- 
ticular institutions of free men, which are now lacking 
in the systems of Communism and Fascism, and a 
tracing of the ideas upon which those systems rest, 
and of the ideas upon which Democracy rests. From 
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the discussion it was evident that neither Fascism 
nor Communism appeared at all attractive to us as 
against Democracy. As between Fascism and Com- 
munism, we were informed that Communism at least 
held in theory the idea that the people would eventually 
attain sufficient education and political ability to 
govern themselves, whereas Fascism’s basic tenet is 
that the people of a nation should but blindly follow 
a self-designated leader, in perpetuum. Mussolini’s 
superior personal ability was said to have shaped the 
Italian tenets and self-justifying myths in at least less 
illogical form than those of the German brand of 
Fascism. 

“We were told, in the course of that section of the 
series especially important to us which was devoted 
to ‘The American Republics,’ of the growing realiza- 
tion on the part of so many of the nations of the two 
Americas of the advantages of comparative freedom 
from the European systems, which has been increasing 
in the last few months; and we were told that the zdeal 
of the American nations is, traditionally, a democratic 
one. 

‘“‘We have been told by one of our own country- 
men conversant with the situation that the American 
republics have come to trust the United States more 
during the recent years in which she has implied that 
Pan-Americanism is, after all, a mutual affair; and 
at the same time have been warned of anti-democratic 
propaganda, accompanied by commercial penetration 
of Latin America, on the part of the Fascist coun- 
tries. We were likewise served notice that our best 
efforts, and our most highly qualified personnel, were 
surely needed in all our relations with the other Ameri- 
cas; and that we would profit by making our chief 
contacts with our Latin-American neighbors through 
the medium of such people as are sufficientiy ac- 
quainted with Latin-American culture and tempera- 
ment—or adaptable to it—as not to appear discour- 


teous in the eyes of educated or uneducated Latin- 
Americans. 

“Before we proceed to the consideration of the 
international aspects of this program of our neighbor 
Mexico, under Dr. d’Eca’s guidance, I should like to 
remind you that a prominent function of the Forum 
has been to raise questions, most of which remain 
open. We wonder, for example: 

“Whether, if the United States had entered the 
League of Nations at its inception, we should have 
been in a position to compel a modification of punitive 
policies at a time when such modification might have 
had permanently favorable results—and whether, 
if so, we should have exercised our power to that 
end. 

“Whether it is better for the hopes of preservation 
of at least some form of civilization in the world to 
try to keep detached entirely from affairs outside our 
continental limits—and whether, if so, it is within our 
power to do that. 

“Whether the Munich agreement has been in 
good faith and the start of a new and beneficial order 
of things in Europe, or whether it is just one more 
step in aggression by force.” 

That the questions asked in the time allowed for 
questions throughout the series were of an unusually 
unprejudicial and thoughtful nature may be attributed 
in part to the fact that the superior ability of Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins in the pulpit of the National Me- 
morial Church has drawn to it many people interested 
in subjects of this nature, as well as to the fact that 
the speakers drew many from the outside. Some of 
the people attending the church for the first time 
following a forum have been favorably impressed by 
the similarity of the universal viewpoint essential to 
the conduct of a forum of this kind to the outlined 
principles of the church creed, and to the breadth of 
Dr. Perkins’ sermons. 


Building 


Arthur 


MPORTANT ecclesiastical functions should be 
performed decently and with due regard to the 
values. Many years ago I was the personal guest 

of Bishop Brent at the Cathedral of Saint John the 
Divine while he was officially inducting a newly 
elected Bishop of Long Island into the latter’s high 
office. I was at that time impressed with the manner 
in which that whole service was conducted, as I had 
similarly been impressed with the care and good taste 
used in a somewhat similar service in the Roman 
Catholic Church as conducted by another good friend 
who had personally represented the Pope of Rome in 
even more important matters. I am glad that our 
new General Superintendent has been fittingly in- 
stalled. Esthetic values are real values and may be 
expected to produce appropriate results throughout 
our entire Church. 

We should conserve the esthetic values in even 
the smallest rural parish. We cannot afford to 
neglect them as we have so often done in the past. 
The larger task is everywhere to be builders of the 
Kingdom. Our success as a denomination will be 


W. Grose 


governed, however, not so much by the beauty of our 
philosophy, in which we have often taken so much 
pride in the past, and not by the degree of our per- 
fection in matters of esthetics, important and useful 
as this latter may be in church functions, church 
buildings, and our general habits of beautifully pre- 
senting the faith once delivered to the saints. But 
if we are wise we shall differentiate between the 
agencies we use and our main task. We shall not for- 
get that our main project is to get more Universalist 
people into more Universalist churches, rendering more 
real service under the consecrated leadership of more 
Universalist ministers who clearly see that our real 
business is to be the ‘‘builders’’ we sometimes dare to 
call ourselves. I welcome the advent of our new de- 
nominational leader because I believe he wants to be 
and will try to be, with God’s help and our own, a 
builder. Unfortunately there have been in many. 
churches, and sometimes in our own, leaders and 
members who have made the tragic mistake of failing 
to see that our business is to build. The world will 
measure us by the test of noting whether we succeed 
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or fail in being builders, in terms not only of Christian 
philosophy but of genuinely Christian life and service. 

In my own experience I have not been entirely 
unfamiliar with churches which have chosen to build 
in the material sense. As exhibits A, B, C, etc., I 
submit the beautiful church edifice at Rochester, 
N. Y., the parsonage also at Rochester, later sold 
and the proceeds added to our permanent funds, the 
parsonages at Albion, N. Y., and Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
the present enlarged Doolittle Home for the Aged at 
Foxboro, Mass. I sometimes think I have given more 
hours to the study of blueprints than I have in the 
preparation of sermons. That, of course, is an exag- 
geration, but as I have thus studied how the expendi- 
ture of over $200,000 could produce the most satis- 
factory results to the Universalists who gave the 
money, I trust that I may have learned some lessons 
of importance in many fields. 

For one thing, I know how important are founda- 
tions. As I have been writing these words, I have been 
watching the work of one of the most successful build- 
ers I have ever known, and the care with which he has 
been placing new foundations, rock and sills, etc., under 
a wooden structure originally erected perhaps seventy- 
five yearsago. This man has passed the age at which, 
in some former generations, the question ‘Should the 
old ministers be shot?” was seriously asked by those 
who could not then discover how such servants of the 
church at that age could be successfully utilized. 
This builder wears only the commonest garb, although 
he is a lover of beauty. He is not a graduate of any 
technical school. But as I have noted the eagerness, 
the zeal and actual intensity as well as the remarkable 
efficiency and surety with which this man works, 
giving not only quite unusual skill to his task, but his 
very heart and soul to his business of being a good 
builder, producing at a minimum of cost a maximum 
of worth-while results, from rock foundation to metal 
roof, the kind of structure that he believes will, within 
the available resources, best provide for the needs of 
his client, I have called him ‘‘a good builder.’ Let 
it be remarked in passing that this man in even the 
worst of depressions has never needed to be unem- 
ployed for one day. The difficulty is to secure his 
services at all. The world is always seeking men who 
can build, on sure foundations, structures that will 
successfully withstand the storms that even in New 
England we now know, after September, 1938, may 
sometime test our work. 

Does not something like this situation present 
itself for solution to our churches? The test question 
of efficiency for every minister, and for every other 
type of worker in whatever business or profession, is 
the world’s insistent demand that we shall be builders. 
Ministers must continually be asking themselves the 
one searching question ‘“‘Are we builders?” What 
progress are we making in laying the sound founda- 
tions of faith and hope and love? Jesus well taught 
us the danger of trying to substitute anything else for 
the proper foundations for human lives. None of us 
can expect to avoid heat and cold and drought and 
flood, and even hurricanes, in New England. The 
Kingdom is as a man who builded his house upon the 
rock and whose personal structure is always prepared 
to meet storms as well as fair weather. 


' We meet a real test. 


Speaking for the large number of ministers in our 
Church who could not be at Malden and there be in- 
spired by beautiful and impressive ceremonials of in- 
stallation, I give our new leader confident assurance 
that most of us will at least try to follow his leadership 
as he himself tries to build. We expect that he will 
have the necessary courage and consecration to insist 
that each one of us shall honestly endeavor to help 
him build. “By their fruits ye shall know them” 
applies in other fields than agriculture. Indeed, it 
applies to us all, every minister, every member and 
every attendant in our entire Church. We know all 
the excuses for failure. ‘We are too busy.” ‘The 
minister is too young,” or ‘‘too old,” or “He is not a 
good mixer,” or ““The people do not co-operate.”’ 

Per contra, permit me to suggest the motto I 
learned in the A. E. F. during the World War: ‘Your 
business is to reach your objective. Go straight ahead 
if you can, but get there. If necessary, go over, go 
around, go right, go left, dig your way under, fly 
over, but keep on going until you reach the place you 
started for.’’ Sport says: “‘Keep your eye on the ball.”’ 
Every kind of business, every art, literary pursuit or 
dramatic profession, all make the same severe demand. 
Why should we, as a Church, be satisfied with any- 
thing else? Why should we waste time and fritter 
away energy, disputing about trivialities which also 
are irrelevant? The fields are ready for the harvest. 

Some of us have more problems today than we had 
five or ten or twenty-five or fifty years ago. Indeed, 
never have I known a world where all were satisfied 
or where we could at once substitute ideal conditions 
for those which actually existed. Our real task, al- 
ways, is to try to improve the world, including our- 
selves, at least a little. Surely nothing less than this 
is our task today. ‘Here am I! Send me!’ Ina 
world full today, as it has always been, of distressed, 
misguided, perplexed and weary souls, our job is to 
do something about it. What this something may be is 
for us to decide. Take this example that came to me 
in a letter received yesterday—a former parishioner 
wrote to me for help and assistance. I could and did 
answer that letter in what I trust was a helpful spirit. 
I have never yet discovered what it means to be a “‘re- 
tired’’ minister in the sense of having no opportunity 
to do anything in the spirit of one who at least tries 
to do something to help. 

Everywhere the call comes for work that needs to 
be done and for service that needs to be rendered. 
What can we do, what are we 
trying to do, to extend the borders of the Kingdom of 
God? Our first great Leader said of himself: Foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have their nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head. 
Because he was not then preaching to adoring crowds, 
shou.d he have regarded himself as a failure? Even 
upon the cross of Calvary I know that he was at that 
very moment pointing out to discouraged and weary 
souls paths that lead to Peace and Power. So today, 
to all who choose the way is open to demonstrate ‘‘the 
power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the Kingdom 
of God.”’ Wherever we are, whatever we do, may we 
follow our Leader in hearing our call and honestly 
answering: ‘‘Here am I; send me.”’ 
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Our Missionary Duty at Home and Abroad 


By a Universalist Minister 


Ye shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all 

Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts 

of the earth. Acts1:8. 

NE hears it asked in Universalist circles, ‘What 
QO business has our Church with missions in Japan 

or Korea or in any foreign field?” I admit 
thinking that a mistake was made in launching those 
ventures before our churches were spiritually ready. 
Because of that unpreparedness, those missions have 
never had anything more than a half-hearted support. 
We have never been a missionary Church. Some of 
our people have had the right spirit. Others, like 
many other professing Christians, thought “it was the 
thing to do,” and something romantically heroic. 
Heathen and missions thousands of miles away seem 
romantic. Those at our door have no romance. 
People who would not ride in the same car with a 
colored man, nor allow him in their churches, will 
collect money for missions in Africa and even send 
their daughters over there to teach and nurse them. 
That is pious and shallow sentimentality. 

I believe in missionary work both at home and 
abroad. It is instinctive in our nature to seek to 
propagate any vital idea in which one believes; and 
the more deeply one believes in a cause the more 
zealous is one for its extension. Communism and 
Catholicism are utterly antagonistic to each other, but 
they have this in common: they produce the most 
zealous and self-denying missionaries. 

I do not think there is need for the type of mis- 
sionary which the Protestant churches sent forth 
fifty or sixty years ago, nor for any who go in a spirit 
of patronizing superiority. But there never was 
greater need for missionaries who will serve as am- 
bassadors of good will and who go to foreign countries 
in the spirit of give and take, interpreting the best of 
our spiritual culture and returning to us with the fine 
things which they have to give. 

But how shall they go except they be sent by us 
in the true spirit of such missionaries? And that 
spirit, like charity and all good things, is first de- 
veloped at home. The word is, first, in Jerusalem— 
in one’s own community and among all the people of 
the community; and in all Judea—in every remote 
corner and among all kinds of folks in our own country; 
and in Samaria—in the neighboring country of the 
people we do not like, in Mexico; and then unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Had we ever developed 
a true universalist spirit which would have equipped 
us as a missionary church, we should not today be such 
an exclusively old-line American denomination. We 
should not, as a church, have shunned work among 
the European foreigners in our communities, to say 
nothing of the Mexicans, Chinese, and Japanese who 
constitute such a large part of the population of our 
Pacific Coast states. 

However, I am now appealing for a willingly 
generous support of our missions in Japan and Korea, 
and I will give my reasons for so doing. First, were 
we to withdraw our missions from the Japanese em- 
pire through lack of support, such action would be 


almost certain to have a hurtful effect on all concerned. 
It is very probable that, within a year, virtually all 
Christian missionaries will be banned from that em- 
pire. Let us do our best while we have an oppor- 
tunity. 

Second, because we Americans have a peculiar 
responsibility in Japan. As we share with England 
and France the blame for bringing about the conditions 
which produced despotisms in Europe, so we have a 
much larger share of responsibility for the jingoistic 
militarism and imperialism which now threaten Asia 
and the world. It is not merely because our Admiral 
Perry, with our approval, forced Japan out of her self- 
imposed seclusion. There is another story of which I 
would remind you. After the war we felt that the 
time had come to reduce the great stream of immi- 
gration. This we did by pro-rating immigrants ac- 
cording to the number of their nationals in this coun- 
try at the census of 1890. According to those quota 
schedules, Japan would be permitted to send about 
150 a year. No person could offer any rational ob- 
jection to such a small number, and both President 
Coolidge and Secretary of State Hughes were very 
anxious to put Japan on the quota basis. But the 
jingos in Congress had their way and deliberately 
slapped the proud, sensitive Japanese nation in the 
face, declaring that no Japanese was fit to be admitted 
to this country. Keep in mind that not even a quota 
restriction was placed upon Mexican immigration, 
because powerful employing interests wanted cheap 
Mexican labor, which they found could be handled 
better than Japanese. Our family knows of a beautiful, 
gifted Japanese girl of a family widely known in diplo- 
matic circles who, much against the wishes of her 
family, was married in Paris to a professor of one of 
our state universities. A few months after her mar- 
riage she committed suicide when she found that there 
was no way in which she could be allowed to live with 
her husband in this country. 

In that and many other ways we have been telling 
the world that our so-called Christian civilization pays 
scant attention to the demands of kindliness and 
justice, but always shows great respect for the heavy 
mailed fist. By its utterly inexcusable act our Con- 
gress wrecked the influence for good which this country 
exerted among the masses of the Japanese people. 
We ourselves behaved as the heathen—as a poor grade 
of heathen. ; 

Now then, what we are pleased to call democracy 
and Christian civilization is being hard pressed by a 
tough-minded and brutally frank paganism; and there 
is but one thing that will save us, and that is a general 
and vigorous advance all along the line. That means 
an advance of democracy and civilization, not an ad- 
vance of brute force and barbarism, not an advance of 
big ships and big bombing planes. That would mean 
surrender to the enemy we are supposed to be fighting. 
Those people who talk of our duty to go out and swat 
dictators (whom we have made) should remember that 
military swatting means swatting little babies and 
their mothers, tearing innocent multitudes to pieces, 
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and generally letting hell loose on the earth; and that 
the dictatorial gentlemen whom they talk of swatting 
would stand the best chance of going unswatted. 

Let us call an advance all along the line towards a 
truer democracy and a more genuine Christianity or 
universalism (small u, please). We must fit ourselves 
for this work. Here in our Jerusalem and Judea we 
must cast out all forms of war-mindedness. We must 
do all we can to make our country what we think other 
countries should be, a happy place for the strangers 
and the minorities—for Germans and Jews, for 
Chinese and Japanese, a place of large tolerance and 
social justice not of the Father Coughlin variety. 

We must reinforce the courage and good qualities 
of our people by repeating the important truth that 
things and nations are not as they seem. Newspapers 
and news dispatches, even when perfectly truthful, 
give every nation a wrong impression of its neighbors. 
Anybody who travels in foreign lands knows that there 
are few other countries that think very highly of us. 
They think us fabulously rich and smart—smart as the 
devil—but this stands out in their minds: the United 
States is the country of kidnaping, of banditry, of 
racket-ruled cities, of corrupt courts and lynching 
mobs who burn people to death, and of bloated mil- 
lionaires and millions of unemployed. After that 
most atrocious massacre of Tulsa, the worst butchery 
in white civilization for centuries, the Japanese press 
urged that the other nations of civilization intervene 
and try to do something to prevent the repetition of 
such atrocities. That was in August of 1921 and most 
Americans have forgotten about it, for all peoples try 
to forget such unpleasantness about themselves. I 
think it is not likely that the Japanese have forgotten 
it, especially when they get protests from us about their 
barbarities. 

This is a bad, crazy world; but there is much that 
is good of which we do not hear. There is a Germany 
and a Japan that are horribly threatening, and we 
hear a great deal about them. But never let us forget 
this: there are millions of good, kindly Germans and 
Japanese unfortunately fallen into the hands of fire- 
eating rabble-rousers, even as we may also if we do not 
take a more unselfish and understanding interest in 
what is going on around us. 

It is our duty to remind people that there is no 
entity such as Japan or Britain that we can either con- 
demn or exonerate. Wesay that Japan has her eyes on 
this or that; Germany has determined on such a course; 
and the United States has made up its mind to take a 
hand in this matter. By all of this there can be truth- 
fully meant only that certain groups of people in those 
countries have taken such attitudes. What is Japan? 
A nation of all sorts of people from the most hardened 
militarist to the Christ-like Kagawa: the good and the 
very good, the bad and the very bad; and even the 
very bad are often found to be more like the general 
run of ourselves than we care to think. But when we 
allow the demon of war-mindedness to possess us we 
concoct imaginary peoples which have no existence— 
nations that are all evil—and we think of ourselves as 
relatively better than we are. Weare ready to believe 
monstrous lies of the people on one side of the line and 
all things favorable to those on our side of that line. 

In such a crisis as this we are very much in need 


of all the good-will links that we ‘can preserve with 
Japan, and I hope I have made it plain why I believe 
that this is the worst possible moment to think of re- 
ceding. But that is not all by any means. We must 
show that those missions are not what the Japanese na- 
tionalists say they are—centers of American propa- 
ganda with sinister designs. Our chief line of defense 
of ourselves and of those missions is at home. Now is 
the time to show what we mean—or what we ought to 
mean—by our treatment of the Japanese in the 
United States. 

This appeal for the support of these missions 
should not be for us an ordinary appeal, but a part of a 
program of world defense. The whole world is in the 
valley of decision. Soon shall it be decided whether, 
for an indefinite period, humanity will go back to the 
rule of brute force or forward to one of justice and 
reason. Never before in our era was there such an 
opportunity to launch again that great experiment 
which was begun by a few Jews nineteen hundred years. 
ago. Why should we not here, in our Jerusalem and 
Judea, re-establish those assemblies of brotherhood in 
which there will be no distinctions of rich and poor, 
Greek and Jew, Japanese and American, and in which 
the idea of “‘society churches” and churches with racial 
and class lines under the name of Jesus will appear a 
blasphemy of the dear name of the great founder and 
author of the faith. 

It would be a wonderful thing if our Universalist 
churches could lead the way to universalism, rising 
above all pride of sectarianism and all futile attempts 
to maintain a much diluted tradition, and set up a 
standard of union for all men of good will. Now is the 
time in our cosmopolitan centers to establish univer- 
salist societies welcoming to their membership mem- 
bers of any church, and of the synagogue, and of no 
church, and asking for breaking of no old loyalty but 
bringing all old loyalties into one larger loyalty. 
Bishop Nicolai of the Eastern Church sent out such 
an appeal in 1920. The world was not ready for it 
then. Is it ready now in this thrillingly terrible day, 
this day of direst menace and brightest promise of 
which our history knows? For us as individuals there 
is but one thing to do. We must stand firm and ever 
ready, by ourselves and in co-operation with any 
others, to serve as ambassadors of the faith of peace 
and good will in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and in the uttermost parts of the earth. 


* * * 


THE SUCCESSFUL CHURCH 


There is a story told in England of two country deacons who 
met one day in a market-town and fell to comparing notes about 
their congregations. ‘Did you,” asked one, “have any additions 
to your membership last year?’’ ‘‘No,’’ answered the other, 
‘but we had some blessed subtractions.” 

Our statistics give us away: we despise the “‘little flock.” 
It may indeed be that the hard going that the churches are ex- 
periencing in these times—for there is a serious declension in the 
rate of the churches’ growth in recorded membership—is a sign 
that God is purposing that it shall again become a “little flock,”’ 
so that it may make a new beginning. A successful church is 
well enough, if it be successful in the right way and for the right 
reasons; but it is well to remember that a failing church in the 
eyes of men may be a successful church in the eyes of God.— 
From “The Contemporary Christ,” by Richard Roberts. 
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The Note of Tragedy in the Christmas Drama 


David Rhys Williams 


N the Christmas Drama there is the note of triumph, 
but there is also the note of tragedy. So close are 
tears and joy that the two are inseparable. The 

gladness which cannot be glad without ignoring the 
sadness of life, which ever insists upon a happy ending 
to its drama, which deliberately shuts its eyes to the 
sin and sadness of the world, is a very thin and unsub- 
stantial gladness. 

Our Christmas spirit is a very sentimental and 
immature thing unless it can face the tragic side of 
human affairs and still be triumphant. I attended an 
orthodox Jewish wedding some time ago. It was a 
beautiful but very simple ceremony. Before a fire that 
is never allowed to go out, symbolizing the enduring 
light of the law and the prophets, a dignified rabbi 
read two blessings over a cup of wine, of which the 
bride and groom partook. Then came the transference 
of the ring, followed by seven blessings over the cup 
of wine, of which the bride and groom again partook. 
Then the rabbi, with appropriate sentences from the 
Scriptures, handed the certificate of marriage to the 
bride, signed and attested. One would think that 
the ceremony was complete, but at this moment the 
groom seized a glass, and with great solemnity crumpled 
it to bits beneath his feet. What was that for? This 
last act was to signify the fact that the specter of 
tragedy is very nigh even in the most joyous moments 
of life. If nothing more, no Jew, even in the most 
triumphant festivity, is ever allowed to forget the sad 
status of Jerusalem in captivity. 

In the Christmas Drama we find the same stern 
facing of realities. The worthfulness of life and the 
benevolence of the Giver of all life is here celebrated 
with a lyrical beauty of a sublime order.’ But there 
comes crashing through its sublime harmony and 
music the harsh and discordant note of human suffering 
and sin. Just picture the scene. There is great jubi- 
lation in Bethlehem at the advent of a wonder child. 
Wise men come from the East, bringing gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh, to lay their treasures at his feet. 
Pious folk see in the child the fulfillment of ancient 
hopes and prophecies. And the whole Jewish world is 
apparently exultant with expectation of the coming 
Messianic Kingdom. But into this joyous scene comes 
the wail of innocent children being slaughtered in cold 
blood, and the weeping of frantic mothers with infants 
being torn from their very arms. All to appease the 
nefarious designs of an unscrupulous ruler who, fearful 
for the security of his empire, does not stop at shed- 
ding innocent blood in order to bolster up his tottering 
throne. 

Granted, the story is fiction, but there is truth in 
fiction. Herod symbolizes the tragedy which the 
ruthless use of power brings to the world, which it has 
ever brought, and which it is bringing at this very hour. 

People who are drunk with power cannot see 
clearly. Herod was drunk with power. He had 
heard of the star which the Wise Men had seen, but 
he himself did not see it. He couldn’t see it even after 
it was pointed out to him. And because he couldn’t 
see it he was apprehensive concerning what it might 


portend—surely some challenge to his prestige and 
authority, he thought, and he was not far from being 
right, for the Ideal always does threaten what is. 
Herod typifies the people in this world who have lost 
their capacity to see visions and dream dreams because 
they are drunk with power. The star of the Ideal 
fades from human sight when men make no effort to 
follow it. This is the awful penalty for their neglect. 
They become bewildered by their own spiritual dark- 
ness and are filled with anxiety when wise men talk 
about a light which they cannot see for fear that it may 
augur the end of their special privileges. There is 
nothing which the star-blind soul dreads so much as 
the fatal exposure of its own weakness and selfishness, 
and the advent of something better to challenge its 
unmerited prerogatives. It is ready to resort to al- 
most any device, however cruel and barbaric, to main- 
tain its position. 

Let us observe the sequence in Herod’s tragedy: 


He was murder-bent because he was fear-bound. 
He was fear-bound because he was star-blind. 
He was star-blind because he was power-drunk. 


This is why he brought discord into the joyous 
Christmas of two thousand years ago. 

And the harsh note that comes crashing into the 
midst of this year’s Christmas festival comes from the 
cries of weeping children and wailing mothers being 
used as pawns in the game of empire by the Herods 
of the modern world. For the possession of arbitrary 
power is a most dangerous intoxicant. It is the intoxi- 
cant that is driving dictators today to do the barbaric, 
brutal things which they are now doing. It vitiates 
their judgment. It makes them attempt to justify 
the utterly unjustifiable. It makes the merciless rape 
of Ethiopia look like a work of righteousness in the 
eyes of a Mussolini. It makes the cruel slaughter of 
innocent children in Spain seem to be the will of God to 
areactionary Church. It makes the barbaric bombing 
of helpless Chinese take on the aspect of an act of 
friendship in the estimation of the war lords of Japan. 
It makes the persecution of bewildered communists in 
Russia appear to be a vindication of Karl Marx to a 
frightened Stalin. It makes the burning of synagogues 
in Germany and the ruthless baiting of the Jew seem 
like the highest kind of patriotism to a frenzied Hitler. 

The possession of arbitrary power is one of the 
greatest curses of mankind. Very rarely can its pos- 
sessor be counted upon to surrender it voluntarily or 
to repent of its abuse. Xerxes at the Hellespont, 
David on the plains of Bethlehem, Napoleon after the 
battle of Austerlitz, Cortes before the city of Mexico, - 
all these Herods of ruthless ambition, so we are told, 
had momentary misgivings, qualms of conscience, over 
the havoc they had wrought. But every one of them 
went right ahead with his bloody business. 

There was one possessor of arbitrary power, 
however, who truly and sincerely repented of the 
tragedy he had brought into the world by using men as 
means to his selfish ends, and that was King Asoka, 
the first Emperor of India. After his conversion to 
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the Eight-fold Path, he condemned the cruel war of 
conquest which he had so selfishly waged against a 
neighboring country, and vowed that never again 
would he resort to war or to the use of any other form 
of violence to extend or even preserve his domain. 

But the King Asokas of the world are few and far 
between. It is the Herods who are more common. 
This is the stark reality which the Christmas Drama 
would have us face, and yet face courageously with 
confidence in the ultimate overthrow of all who would 
ride roughshod over the rights of the common people. 

The second tragic reality which the Christmas 
Drama would have us face is the tragedy of spiritual 
blindness on the part of average respectable people. 
Even in that more lyrical account of the Nativity by 
Luke, which pictures one idyllic scene after another, 
and conveys a mood of serenity and sublime beauty, 
the obtuseness of one man is made to stand out in 
startling contrast. It is the obtuseness of the Inn- 
keeper who could find no room in the inn as a birthplace 
for the Christ child. His presence is not mentioned, 
but he is there by implication. This man was not a 
wicked person, but a very substantial citizen. He was 
in the hotel business to make a livelihood, and hotel- 
keeping is an honest and necessary business. He was a 
practical person, and therefore interested in seeing that 
his other guests should not run the risk of being dis- 
turbed at midnight by a mother in travail. Therefore 
when Joseph and Mary requested lodging for the night 
he shook his head and said, ‘‘no room.” Little did he 
realize that the world would date its calendar from that 
very night. The blindness of that important moment 
has been put into poignant verse. It is entitled ‘“The 
Innkeeper’s Regret.’’ 


If I had known that humble pair, 
Who begged me for a room that night, 
That it was she who soon would bear 
The wonder child of Life and Light, 


If I had known the star would rise 
And shine with holy glory round, 

I would have heard that mother’s cries, 
And room within the inn have found. 


Not in the stable they’d have gone, 
To wait the fateful night alone, 

Not in a manger He’d been born, 
Had I but known, had I but known! 


I see a new meaning in these lines which I haven’t 
fully seen before. I see now that the Innkeeper not 
only did not know what he was doing that fateful night 
but in all probability he never found it out. He died 
without ever realizing that he had been given the 
chance to befriend one of the greatest personalities in 
all history. Therefore he was possessed of no such 
feeling as regret, and therein lay the tragedy—a 
tragedy which the “Innkeepers” of mankind, the prac- 
tical, respectable people of the world, enact in every 
age. Oh how blind and obtuse have they manifestly 
been—unable to recognize the truly distinguished 
people of their age from the nobodies—unable to 
discriminate between moral mediocrity and moral 
genius, more than likely to place the latter on a plane 
with moral inferiority. Indeed quite apt to treat 
their saviors and benefactors and emancipators as 


undesirable citizens or as common criminals, nay as 
most dangerous criminals. 

One would think that practical people might have 
more sense; that they might be practical enough to 
make life easier for those who would greatly bless them 
and grandly serve them. But no—their powers of 
perception can be relied upon to be accurate only when 
their saviors are long dead and gone. It is then, of 
course, too late to do them any good. This is one of 
the saddest tragedies in life—so common, however, 
that I am wondering if you and I will be numbered 
some day among the obtuse Innkeepers of this gen- 
eration because we have stupidly rejected one of its 
Christs and said, “no room in the Inn.” 

Let us scan the horizon tonight for the moving 
star that has guided wise men to the cradle of re- 
demption. Let us strain our ears to catch the halle- 
lujahs of heavenly prophecy which humble people 
often hear before all others. Let us not repeat the 
mistake of two thousand years ago, a mistake which 
has been repeated oh so many times since. For we 
are just the people most likely to make it, are we not? 
How mortified we would be to live to hear some future 
poet put into our mouths these awful lines—‘‘Had I 
but known! Had I but known!’ 

Because of this tragedy of spiritual blindness on 
the part of average, respectable people, and because of 
the tragedy brought on by the Herods of ruthless 
power, a third tragedy is made necessary, namely, the 
tragedy of martyrdom. This too is a stark reality 
which the Christmas Drama forces upon our attention 
with extraordinary vividness. The Gospel of Luke 
tells us that Jesus was born in a manger. The Gospel 
of Mark tells us that it was necessary for his parents 
to flee with him to Egypt in order to escape the wrath 
of Herod. An ancient tradition which has been pre- 
served for us by a modern painter tells us that once 
when Mary, the mother, was playing with her son, 
he ran toward her with arms outstretched, and the 
shadow of his body took the form of a cross. 

Poverty—the sacrifice of creature comforts; 

Exile—the sacrifice of human fellowship; 

Crucifixion—the sacrifice of life itself; 
surely one of these is the price which the Christ of 
every age must pay for essaying the role of savior to 
a blind and cruel world. Sometimes it is all three, as 
it was in the case of Jesus. Think how he had to 
deny himself the ordinary decencies of life in order to 
carry out his mission—no home. He had no place to 
lay hishead. He had to take his meals from the hands 
of publicans and sinners. His garments were of the 
simplest kind. Think how he had to deny himself 
the comradeship of his own fellow countrymen, being 
cast out of the city where he had been brought up— 
cast out by a mob of his former friends and associates, 
unable to stay for very long in any place. 

Think how he had to deny himself a normal span 
of years, his life being cut short at an early age, just 
when his powers of appreciating the worthfulness of 
life were vigorous and fresh. The poverty of the 
manger story may have existed only in a poet’s imag- 
ination, but the poverty of Christ’s manhood is a mat- 
ter of historical record. 

His flight into Egypt as a child may have been 
only a flight of fancy in another poet’s mind, but his 
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banishment from Nazareth was a stern reality. Mary, 
his mother, may never have seen the shadow in the 
shape of a cross cast by the outstretched arms of her 
infant son, but there came a time when she did see the 
shadow cast by a real cross and the outstretched arms 
of her son were nailed to its beams. 

Think of the awful penalty which the world has 
exacted of its saviors and redeemers when it ought to 
have offered them a premium. Think of the price 
that Socrates had to pay; that John Huss had to pay; 
that Savonarola and Joan of Arc had to pay! 

Think of the martyrdom of Latimer and Ridley; 
of Servetus and Wycliffe! Think of the abuse heaped 
upon Galileo and Copernicus, and the long imprison- 
ment of Roger Bacon! Think of the loneliness of 
John Brown, the persecution of William Lloyd Garri- 
son and Wendell Phillips! Think of the tragic death 
of Lincoln, the incarceration of the frail and saintly 
Debs, and the exile of Albert Einstein! 

Oh the tragedy which the world’s benefactors 
have had to go through in order to bless mankind! 


Spinach, Heresy 


How needless their sacrifice! How superfluous their 
suffering! If only the world had wisdom enough to 
recognize its saviors in time. 

Eliminate the tragic blindness of otherwise good 
people, make impossible the use of arbitrary power, and 
the tragedy of martyrdom could be done away with 
entirely, and the world’s progress could be accelerated 
by leaps and bounds. 

There would be only one tragedy left, namely, the 
tragedy brought about by the inexorable laws of na- 
ture—by floods, tidal waves, hurricanes, pestilence, 
accident and death. 

But this tragedy we could even accept graciously 
without detriment to our moral or spiritual welfare. 
All the great prophets and poets have dreamed this 
dream. It is not impossible of realization because 
much of the evil and suffering of the world is man-made 
tragedy, and what is man-made can by man become 
undone. 

This is the Christmas message to an unhappy 
world. 


and Eschatology 


Llewellyn Jones 


E shall probably not send a Christmas card to 

The Christian Leader. The reason is that we 

have tried to find a card with a shillelagh im- 

printed thereon, and there is no such thing in Boston. 
But it would be the most appropriate card for our bel- 
ligerent neighbor. In early youth we were always told 
that Unitarians were ruthless and inhuman and that 
Universalists were more like good orthodox Christians. 
But if that were ever true we Unitarians are slipping 
and The Universalist Leader is endeavoring to teach its 
readers to take an occasional dose of blood and iron. 

In a recent number of The Leader Professor Hugh 
S. Tigner reviewed John Haynes Holmes’ “Rethinking 
Religion” and of certain theses of Dr. Holmes he re- 
marked: “. . . spinach. The hell with it I say.” 

It is true that a number of readers protested 
against the remark: but apparently they objected to 
the language rather than to the idea it expressed. 
We object to the idea because if we Unitarians and 
Universalists banish hell from our eschatology we are 
logically barred from sending Dr. Holmes’ theses 
there. 

Furthermore, the editor of The Leader defends his 
contributor in what we cannot help thinking are the 
wrong terms. We happen to agree more or less with 
the ideas which Mr. Tigner labels spinach and would 
condemn. But if we thought they were spinach we 
would cheerfully see them in hell. 

The editor of The Leader, however, who ought to be 
defending either his contributor or Dr. Holmes, turns 
to the defense of spinach. If Professor Tigner erred 
at all, he says, it was in condemning spinach: for he 
himself loves it, especially when it is creamed. 

Well, it just goes to show that religious editors 
should stick to preaching the simple gospel—as that 
famous committee of Methodist laymen in Chicago 
requested of their spiritual guides. Theologians do not 
understand dietetics. If spinach were really a worthy 
food it would not have to be creamed to make it palat- 


able. And just when the orthodox churches are all 
getting together it would be a shame if Unitarians 
and Universalists created a schism over the palata- 
bility of spinach. 

But after all, spinach, in the sense in which Dr. 
Tigner used it, has a definite metaphorical meaning. 
We know from the remark just about how irritated 
Professor Tigner is when he reads John Haynes 
Holmes’ attempt to discuss religious experience in 
terms of science. And we do not think that anybody 
should ask him to moderate his language. After all, 
religion is not a body of syllogisms. Had Dr. Holmes 
been arguing to a point and indulged in the fallacy of 
undistributed middle we would not expect Professor 
Tigner to get excited about it—but to point out the 
fact calmly. But Dr. Holmes is not discussing ab- 
stractions but the issues of life—and deep and emo- 
tional issues at that. That means that he wrote with 
a certain excitement, a vibrancy. And naturally 
Professor Tigner, keyed to a different vibration rate, 
was affected as if by a discord: and he said so. More 
power to both of them say we: may they both raise 
their voices. Then we know that vital issues are being 
discussed. 

_ Which reminds us of the story we heard many 
years ago and which we hope is true. James and 
Royce, in some sort of an informal evening meeting, 
got into a discussion of the Absolute. The discussion 
proceeded. So did Time. It got late, late enough so 
that James thought he had better go home. But Royce 
still had points to make: 

“The Absolute. . . .”” he began. 

James seized his hat and jammed it on his head. 
“Damn your Absolute,” he shouted and on the words 
was through the door. 

And even the pro-Absolutist ought to like that. 
For an Absolute that has not enough character to 
evoke a damn from one who does not like it is surely 
not worth a damn. 
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And now, having caught up with The Christian 
Leader in the matter of he-man language, we will go to 
press with an easy conscience.—An Editorial in the 


Christian Register. 
* * * 


AN EVERYDAY HERO 
George Truman Carl 


HE little town of Winchester, nestling almost too comfortably 
in the foothills of the White Mountains, possessed some 
of the most beautiful forests in the world. Both Harvard and 
Yale Universities were justly proud of their many acres of stately 
primevals. Then suddenly, like some infuriated beast of the 
jungle, the hurricane struck, breathing defiance into the gathering 
night. With the break of dawn, unimaginable chaos and de- 
struction stared us in the face. Among a score of horrible 
sights, thousands of lordly evergreens—pine, spruce and hem- 
lock—were ruthlessly uprooted, smashed and splintered. It 
did not seem to matter that they had tenaciously spent two 
centuries or more in achieving their magnificent stature. The 
concluding lines of Markham’s immortal ‘Lincoln, the Man 
of the People,” 
’Tis when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout against the hills, 
.And leaves a lonesome place against the sky, 
now grip my soul with a grim reality. 

Then came the herculean task of salvaging as much as pos- 
sible before the eager worms got in their work. That meant the 
importation of hundreds of woodchoppers. From a little town 
in Maine sixty came, and among them was a preacher. The life 
of that town depends upon potatoes. In recent years either the 
yield or price has not been good. Growers went into debt for 
seed and fertilizer. Yet after an expectant summer of toil and 
waiting, there was little or no profit, consequently no money for 
taxes or school teachers or the parson. It was a gloomy outlook. 
They were reluctant to lose this preacher, for somehow he had 
the understanding heart. He surely proved it now. It occurred 
to him that there must be some way of earning a few extra dollars 
to support his family and ease the load of the church. 

And there was. In the village postoffice an advertisement 
was posted. He was among the milling throng, grasping at the 
import of its saving words. It was a call for woodchoppers 
down in Winchester, New Hampshire. Where was Winchester? 
Nearly five hundred miles to the south. What of it! It was 
work and that was what was needed. So when others bade their 
families goodby, shouldering axe and saw, this preacher was in 
the ranks. 

In the intervening weeks a goodly number have accompa- 
nied this man regularly to church. I had no way of knowing. All 
were dressed in the coarse togs of the woodsman. Only from his 
comrades did I learn the story. Out there in the cold and the 
damp, far from home, loved ones and familiar tasks, living in a 
little shack, work strangely different and of the kind that must 
have tested the temper of his soul, as well as his uncalloused 
hands, never complaining, asking no favors, tackling his work 
with a spirit that won the admiration and respect of his fellow 
workers. 

#& Here, too, was a man “to match the mountains and the sea,”’ 
a living example of the kind of everyday heroism that maintains 
the glow of God’s faith in man. 
* * * 


A CHRISTMAS CHECK FOR KAGAWA 


As an expression of the Christmas spirit of many Americans 
toward the Japanese people, the second annual appeal for con- 
tributions to a Christmas fund for Toyohiko Kagawa, Japanese 
Christian labor leader, will extend through the early weeks of 
1939, until 4,000 selected friends have had a chance to send in 
their money, Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, chairman of the Committee 
on the Church and Co-operatives of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, announced on December 1. 


These, however, are but a few among thousands who are in con- 
tinual contact with Japanese friends. = 

The strength of the appeal this year is evidenced by the 
receipt from Miss Helen M. Topping, Kagawa’s American sec- 
retary, of a list of 1,000 names in addition to those receiving the 
appeal last year. Miss Topping, called suddenly to Tokyo from 
Europe recently by Kagawa for a conference, has spent six months 
in the United States telling of his current activities, including a 
recent visit he made to Manchukuo to organize co-operatives and 
preach the Gospel. 

It is planned to send a check, if possible, to reach Kagawa 
in India by Christmas. He is attending the International Mis- 
sionary Conference from December 12 to 30 at Madras, India, 
and expects to return to Japan by next March. 

Last year’s Christmas check was for $1,000. A second 
check of $450 was sent early this year made up of late contribu- 
tions. If necessary this will be done again. It is hoped that 
Kagawa will get at least $2,500 from the current appeal. 

A letter went out after Thanksgiving to the 4,000 persons 
over the signatures of J. Henry Carpenter, Brooklyn Church 
and Mission Federation, Emerson O. Bradshaw, Chicago Federa- 
tion of Churches, Leslie B. Moss, Foreign Missions Conference, 
James Myers, Federal Council of Churches, F. W. Tomlinson, 
Kagawa Church, Peace and Co-operatives Committee, Helen 
Topping, Kagawa’s representative in America, and Daisy June 
Trout, Council of Church Women. 

In part the letter said: ‘Recent letters from Japan give us 
some little picture of what Kagawa is doing. Not long ago at 
the request of Manchukuo Co-operatives, he went over there for a 
lecture tour, agreeing to talk and teach Co-operatives during the 
day if he could preach and save souls in the evening. He writes 
that his work was greatly blessed and that the gospel of love and 
peace was received by thousands.” 

Kagawa’s income is still cut off by the rise of the militaristic 
spirit in his country, although his own spirit continues firm. 
The past summer, while supposedly resting, he made a rough 
draft of a new novel, “Christ.’’ But sales of his writings in his 
own country have been almost if not wholly stopped. He is to 
Japan, virtually, what Romain Rolland was to France during the 
World War. 


* * * 


“HAVE IT OUT”’’ 


We have always been mystified by the mentality of those 
persons who cancel their subscriptions to journals because they 
“disagree” with some particular article which has appeared. If 
readers of the daily press consistently followed that procedure 
there would be few readers of the daily press. Godkin, one 
of the great crusading editors of The New York Evening Post, had 
a delightful letter which he used to send to irate subscribers who 
wrote in to say: “‘Cancel my subscription at once. I do not want 
another copy of your paper in the house.” The letter said, in 
effect, that the editor, having read subscriber’s cancellation note, 
wished to state his conviction that the reader obviously needed 
The Post and that he was therefore continuing the subscription 
for another year without cost. His point of view was, we think, 
correct. People who cancel their subscriptions because they do 
not agree with everything a paper prints are not believers ina 
free press and need education. They would be happier living in a 
totalitarian country such as Germany, where there is no free 
press. If they wish to live happily in a democracy they should 
heed such words as those spoken recently by Winston Churchill 
at a meeting of the London Press Club. “I am for letting the 
truth be known,” he said. ‘Have it out!’ As to totalitarian 
press methods he said: 

“Some people say how much better it would be if those 
totalitarian states who conduct their foreign policy upon the 
basis that the press tells nothing but what it is told and im- 
mediately says what it is told, had a free press. It means that 
the whole newspaper press of a great country can be turned 
this way and that like a fire hose either pouring water upon a 
conflagration or pouring petroleum upon flames which have al- 
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ready been ignited. It seems terrible to us—the idea of living 
in a country where everything is cooked and doctored and every- 
thing pervaded according to rule and decision, and you can never 
tell, except by getting hold of some foreign newspaper, what 
is happening in the great world outside.”’ 

What is happening to the great world outside! What is 
happening in the minds of those who live in that world and make 
the happenings—whether in the church or other departments of 
the social order! Can there be any finer function of a free press 
than to give its readers such a picture?—The Churchman. 


en ae ee 


MALDEN LOSES A GUIDING LIGHT 


When Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks of the First Universalist 
Church departs from Malden the middle of next month to as- 
sume duties of a wider scope in Washington, the nation’s Capital, 
both his congregation and this city will have lost more than a 
minister of the gospel. For though Dr. Brooks ably carried out 
his specific obligation to minister to the needs and wants of his 
denomination of Protestantism, his energies, vision and depth of 
intellect brought him to the fore as a guiding light in the com- 
munity for fair play, spiritual leadership and an abiding, firmly 
founded liberalism. In his decade as a member of the Malden 
clergy, Dr. Brooks has become beloved of young and old of all 
denominations, of all creeds, for his understanding, his brilliant, 
incisive sermons on topical problems of the day, and for his ever- 
lasting and sincere sympathy and aid to all persons needing it, 
never mind their sect. 

In his own denomination he has won richly deserved honors, 
but none of these compares with the respect and affection with 
which he is held by a vast audience of Maldenites who truly re- 
gret his leaving us, though they are proud and happy that he is 
being recognized to assume a most important call to the Capital 
of the United States. For our own part, we wish him Godspeed 
and farewell, knowing he will never forget the many friends of 
Malden, and knowing, too, that his labors in this city will ever 
be remembered for their worth.—Malden Press. 


ae oe 


THE NEW CHILDHOOD 


A queer story comes out of Russia attested by The New 
York Times. It pertains to a boy who discovered that his father 
was hiding kulak peasants who were being seized and deported 
into Siberia by the government in its campaign for collectivization 
of the farms. This charming lad told on his father—went to the 
local Soviet officials and informed them that his father was doing 
this reprehensible thing! When the father heard that his son 
had thus betrayed him to the government, he turned on the boy 
and killed him in a mad fit of anger and alarm. (A delightful 
revelation, by the way, of the beautiful home life that is enjoyed 
in Stalin’s Russia!) _Now, we are told, Moscow is to rear a 
statue in honor of this juvenile martyr and place it on the sacred 
ground beneath the Kremlin wall, that all the world, for all time 
to come, may be reminded of this instance of supreme sacrifice 
for one’s country. This tale, be it said, is by no means unique, 
except in its sensational denouement. For a long time we have 
known that children in Russia and Germany and Italy have 
been encouraged to be informants against their parents and other 
members of the household. Poor Grandma in Leningrad can’t 
sigh for the good old times, lest four-year-old Ivan go trotting 
round to the police station to “snitch” on her. Papa in Berlin 
can’t complain to Mama about the absence of butter from the 
supper table, for sweet little Gretchen may hear his remarks and 
tell the nearest storm trooper. As for Antoine in Rome, he can’t 
even snicker over the latest picture of Mussolini in his most 
swollen mood, without fearing that Tony Junior will disclose 
the horrid fact to the black-shirted gendarme on the street corner. 
It must be a lovely atmosphere in which the family gathers 
around the evening hearth-fire to read or chat together. The 
children of these totalitarian countries must be winsome little 
brats. It’s a mirthful spectacle—but more a tragic one. For 


what the dictators are doing to children remains one of the 
supremely horrifying facts of this horrifying age. We wish these 
dictators knew the Bible, that we might commend to them 
Matthew 18 : 6.— Unity. 


* * * 


LIQUOR AND REASON 


A paradox of human life is that, although its advances all 
have been achieved through knowledge, it continues attempting 
to beat off menaces with sentimentality. Though the liquor 
problem is as old and seemingly as inscrutable as the sphinx rarely 
if ever has it béen explored with the cold light of reason. Such a 
light is now to be cast by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which has formed a Research Council on 
the Problems of Alcohol to study the problems relating to liquor 
and its control, and to formulate the results in a program of pub- 
lic education. Having seen the failure of both prohibition and 
repeal in the mounting incidence of alcoholism and highway acci- 
dents due to liquor, the association has noted a lack of a “‘well- 
organized body of facts’ on which to base action. Composed of 
a hundred scientists and educators, the new council will seek 
factual knowledge concerning the effects of alcohol on the in- 
dividual and society as well as the effectiveness of tried and pro- 
posed legal and industrial measures of control. 

In its work the council promises to be completely unbiased 
but not spineless. In other words, it “will not arrive at con- 
clusions based on assumptions or prejudiced opinions,” and it will 
publish its findings for purposes of public education whether they 
are ‘favorable or unfavorable to the use of alcoholic beverages.”’ 
Point of departure in the whole program is the conscious em- 
phasis on education rather than propaganda—education being 
strictly scientific as opposed to moralization.—The Survey. 

* * * 


REJECTION SLIP 


The Chinese editor of a daily publication has truly compiled 
an effective “rejection slip” to be sent to “budding young au- 
thors.” Here is his form for rejection of a manuscript: 

“We have read thy manuscript with infinite delight. By the 
sacred ashes of our ancestors, we swear that never have we reveled 
in so enthralling a masterpiece. If we printed it we should hence- 
forth be obliged to take it as a model, as a standard of quality and 
achievement, and henceforth never print anything inferior to it. 
As it would be impossible to find its equal in 10,000 years, and we 
have to go to press with our poor, uninspired paper once a day, we 
are compelled, though shaken with sorrow and blinded with tears 
at the necessity, to return thy divine manuscript, and for doing 
so we ask a thousand humble pardons.’’— World Call. 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS WINDOWS 
Rubens Rea Hadley 


The taunt of an empty window 
Greets the hunger of my eyes, 

As I wander seeking, searching, 
For light ‘neath clouded skies. 

No window is truly lighted, 
Darker that lonely place, 

Where one in his fears benighted 
Seeks light of sought-for face. 
When ray of some human presence 
Shines out on the way I go, 

There can be warmth in wintry winds, 
Strange windows friendly glow. 
Stealing o’er my cheek a caress 

Of snowflakes drifting by: 

I catch a wave of warm soft hair, 
Or the spark of kindling eye. 

Ah, window by my clouded way, 
Shine out for me this night! 

Be still, Oh hunger of my eyes, 
Warm be my heart, and light. 


=o died 
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Reactions of Our Readers ' 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Helper was a helper to us from the days when Mrs. 
Galer was its editor to the passing of Dr. Earle. Since that time 
it has followed a course that does not run our way, and now, 
although we believe any educational movement accomplishes 
more by directing its main effort to the oncoming rather than the 
going generation, we wish for it a great success in its advance into 
adult education. ; 

And now that we have become men let us be careful in fol- 


‘lowing St. Paul in putting away childish things, lest we miss some 


of the most blessed experiences of life, into which a little child 
may lead us, and into which we are told we cannot enter except 
-we become as little children. 

LeGe 


* * 


A DIAGNOSIS WITHOUT A PRESCRIPTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is high time that we thought our way to a more honest 
and consistent position regarding freedom and tolerance. Who 
dares to say that there are no common sense limits to toleration? 
Regardless of our boasts, there are things that we feel we cannot 
and dare not tolerate; and happy is that man who condemneth 
not himself in the things which he tolerates. 

Our greatest problem as a democracy is how to keep our 
freedom and not permit it to commit hari-kari as it did in Ger- 
many. Had the German liberals had any thought that “it could 
happen in Germany,’ would they have been fools enough to per- 
mit Hitler to organize the elements of barbarism for the overthrow 
of their civilization? We ourselves would have said five years 
ago that the things which have happened in the world since then 
were utterly impossible. The plague is still spreading. Every 
day is bringing us evidence that it can happen here. Can we af- 
ford any longer to allow the free use of the agencies of civilization 
to abnormal minds with a genius for mob-raising? We would 
not permit our boys and girls under the age of fourteen to be 
taught to consider that the ordinary decencies of life are debat- 
able affairs. By what logic, then, do we permit a child-minded 
multitude to consider the enormities of Nazism debatable? 

I am well aware that we have in America thousands of 
seemingly normal and decent people, some of them Universalists, 
who defend Nazism. That in itself ought to make us apprehen- 
sive regarding our future. They insist that American feeling 
against the present German government is the work of anti-Nazi 
and Jewish propaganda. But were we to assume that the word 
of the Christian leaders of Germany (Catholic and Protestant) 
was worthless, that her most gifted authors and scientists who 
have escaped are scoundrels, and all the foreign correspondents 
unmitigated liars, there would still remain Hitler’s book, ‘‘Mein 
Kampf,” the Bible of Nazi Germany and the most terribly un- 
moral book that I have ever read, or can think of ever having 
been written. Who can trust the strangely twisted mentality 
that was capable of thinking out such a system of defiance of 
all that the great religions of the world for the last two thousand 
years have held in reverence? Undoubtedly some good can be 
found in the operation of Nazism, which only means that, as yet, 
total depravity in human affairs has not been reached. 

The problem confronts us, how are we to deal with it at home 
and. abroad? Going into war to crush it means handing our- 
selves over to the evil which we seek to crush. The beastly 
thing is the fruit of the last war. But there are other stern 
realities which liberals and pacifists are inclined to dodge. Do we 
think that by opening negotiations with the leaders of our gang- 
land we could find a way to dissolve the criminal bands and send 
them all to work on the W. P. A.? I think it is quite possible and 
worth trying, ten times more probable than that any appeal to 
justice and reason would have any effect on Hitler or Mussolini 
and their lieutenants. Why not face the fact that we are con- 


fronting a terribly new thing in history—gangsterism in control 
of government—a gangsterism with a fanatically held and in- 
human philosophy? 

We may indeed be sorry for Hitler—poor wretch—for, if we 
are to believe the experiences of history, he has no chance in this 
life of ever coming to a normally kind, human.outlook. We are 
often told that Jesus would know how to deal with him effectively. 
Well, among Jesus’ converts there were no Herods, Pilates, or 
high priests. No Nero or Diocletian was ever converted. It 
simply does not happen, and for very good reasons. The proc- 
esses of their life set up a complete inhibition. 

At the same time we have the consideration that no Nero or 
Mad Ivan was ever able to exercise one tenth of the terrorism in 
the world as can this new mad paganism in control of our age’s 
vaunted technology; nor could they so dehumanize the souls of a 
rising generation through the prostitution of the psychology of 
education. Easy-going Americans solace themselves with the 
thought that the Atlantic is still too broad for the bombers. 
It is today. What about tomorrow? And what about the black 
terror coming upon us from within? 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Mitchellville, Towa. 


* * 


RE TIGNER AND HOLMES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If senile decay had not started in my brain cells to such an 
alarming extent I would certainly write you a letter for publica- 
tion regarding Mr. Tigner’s article on John Haynes Holmes. 
For after placing him on such a high pedestal we couldn’t see 
him with our mortal eyes, surrounded as he was by the light of 
angels, and fulfilling our Universalist procedure of a Christ-like 
life in service to others in order to get reliable passports into 
Heaven, this iconoclastic breaker of idols tears him all to frag- 
ments and tells us “‘he will live in his deeds, but not in his ideas.” 
This preacher must have gotten out a new book of synonyms 
which give a very fantastic interpretation of our fundamental 
doctrines which in his first paragraph seemed to visualize Dr. 
Holmes as one who embodied a strong Universalist faith in deeds 
and in living. I never heard his intellectual qualities questioned 
before, and he has a national reputation for sanity and liberalism. 
God help us to raise up more such patriots and send them to 
European ports as missionaries to the barbarian rulers. 

Ada White Taylor. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


* * 


WHOLESALE KILLING IS FOLLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Spoerl accepts as a “theoretical possibility’ your conten- 
tion that force can be used in love, but does not think that it 
will be, “in this world, on any international scale.’ I beg leave 
to make two suggestions. 

First, when discussing war it would be well to discard the 
euphemism, “‘the use of force.’”” The euphemism confuses and 
misleads. For everybody approves a certain use of force, as, 
for example, the restraint of little children by their parents, of 
the insane by their attendants, of criminals by policemen. Such 
use of force is dictated by wisdom and goodness, is clearly indis- 
pensable and quite within the Christian law of love. But war 
is different by a whole world. War is the wholesale killing of 
fellowmen. Can collective homicide be motivated by love? 
That is the real question. 

Second, even if war can be waged in love, it still remains the 
most consummate foolishness. What gives human life its 
values is association with our kind. The more extensive and the 
more intensive such association, the richer the life. Association 
with living human beings, not with corpses! It is the killing of 
fellowmen, rather than the motive of the killing or the emotion 
that accompanies it, that is of chief importance. I much prefer 
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that you hate me and let me live, than that you love me and kill 
me. Love and hate in the heart are important not so much in 
themselves as in the actions to which they lead. Hate is dreadful 
because it is potential murder, not merely because it is bad for the 
health, both physical and spiritual, of him who hates. If war 
were waged with all the love on both sides that an active imagina- 
tion can conceive as even theoretically possible, those killed in 
love would be just as dead as if they had been killed in hate. 
The irreparable human loss would not be diminished. 

In other words, the wholesale killing of fellowmen is the 
same stupendous folly whether done in love or in hate. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
* * 


WHY I READ THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a Universalist, I cannot understand why there are so few 
members of our church who read the church paper, The Christian 
Leader, especially because our denominational paper is one of 
the very best, and because I think it is essential that all Univer- 
salist people should be conversant with all the varied activities 
of the church at large and local churches, including all church 
news in the general field. Let us all become learners along the 
line of religion and progress onward and upward. When I came 
to Philadelphia from the mountains of Pennsylvania in 1901, it 
did not take me long to find the Universalist churches of the city. 
I joined the Church of the Messiah in 1903, and I began reading 
the Leader about the same time, and am still reading it. I have 
seen and read all the leading denominational papers, and I can 
truthfully say that there is none better than the Leader. As a 
Universalist and a church-goer, I could not do without this 
great and wonderful and well-edited paper. I enjoy it as much as 
I enjoy the great American magazines, the Atlantic Monthly and 
Harper’s Magazine; and besides it is an incentive to lead one to 
the best ways of leading Christian and cultural lives, one of the 
needs of the world today. 

Often there are very exceptional numbers of the Leader 
with articles and sermons that are an inspiration for guidance 
and power to carry on in a world beset with all kinds of isms. 
Very notable in the last two numbers were ‘Religion, Learning 
and Men of the Free Spirit,” by Lee Sullivan McCollester: “Will 
Science Save—or Guide—Us,” by Victor S. Yarros; A Symposium 
on Hugh Vernon White’s Book, ‘“‘A Working Faith for the 
World,” and of course, always, the “Cruisings’” by Johannes. 

Let me again say that there is no church paper like The 
Christian Leader. Let us all read it. 

Rayam S. Moyer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * 
FROM SYMPOSIA TO SPINACH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

From Symposia to Spinach, that was the best Christian 
Leader yet. I mean the December 10 issue. 

Harmon Gehr. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

* ok 
CLARA BARTON, UNIVERSALIST? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recently when Clara Barton’s church affiliations were 
under discussion in the Leader, I was reminded of a letter which 
Clara Barton, when nearly seventy years old, wrote to me, dated 
“900 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., April 18, 1899”’— 
nearly forty years ago—and the letter, with Miss Barton’s auto- 
graph signature, is now before me. It was in reply to an invi- 
tation I had written her to speak in Boston Oct. 19, 1899, and I 
quote a portion which is apropos: 

“T do not know if I can claim a home in any church, as I 
have never been a member of any, but my father heard Hosea 
Ballou preach the dedication sermon in the old Universalist 
church in the town of Oxford, Worcester County, Mass., and 
that church was his home, and as long as that town was my 


home that church was my Sunday abiding place. The cool 
shadows of the afternoon and the long, dank grass of the old 
burying place alongside are its memories, and I hope that the 
work of every day of my life had more or less to do with its: 
principles.” 

Nobody, of course, doubts that on such evidence the great. 
founder of the Red Cross may properly be called a Universalist. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 
Brookline, Mass. 
* x 
’ THE NOVEMBER 13 LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As you see hy the above, I am in the hospital again. Whem 
the November 26 Leader arrived I looked at Crackling to cheer me 
along; then at your leading editorial, ‘“The Ice Man Is Dead,’” 
which proved an eye-opener worth while; then at ‘The Divine: 
Paternity Centennial Dinner’ with deep interest and pleasant 
surprise; then at ‘“‘Universalist Officials Past and Present Meet” 
with happy satisfaction; then at ‘‘The General Superintendency,’” 
realizing the growth through the years; then at ““Laymen Face 
Fog and Storm,” hoping for worthy accomplishment as a result; 
then at ‘‘“Graham Taylor,” written exceptionally well by one whose 
name is new to me, and about one whom I have long cherished 
in my heart of hearts as a noble uncanonized Chicago saint who, 
after eighty-six years of noble living and doing, passed on the day 
before my beloved eldest sister’s birthday. I cannot begin to 
express what that splendid and true article meant tome. I was 
so happy toseeandreadit. I know it was all true. 

Belle L. Gorton. 

Chicago, Ill. 

* * 


WE NEVER HAVE TO HOLD ANY PUNCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As to gambling perhaps the Leader had best go easy since it. 
is published in the heart of the greatest gambling area in the na- 
tion. Agents and sub-agents of horse and dog track bookies, 
policy rackets, etc., have ramifications through every office 
building, store, shop, plant, etc., in this great area. After all, 
what does it matter? It’s a free country. And if church people 
want to play a quarter a week on a number and give ten cents 
(or nothing) to the church that’s their privilege. The morals of 
the public are nobody’s business, but those of the individuals are 
surely a private concern. Once we get a two ocean navy America. 
won’t need any backbone, moral or otherwise. 

It is all right for some to say that the church must utter 
pious declamations of an affirmative character. But the forces. 
that undermine character, health and moral fiber cannot be 
thrown for a loss by whispered truths and noble sentiments. 
Rackets call for “racket busters.’’ Evil conditions call for 
courageous, persistent condemnation. Newspapers do much 
along this line. But their advertising revenue cramps their 
style. 

Na ies 
* * ~ 
THAT AVERAGE MAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to commend and thank you for the tender, beautiful 
editorial, “The Ice Man Is Dead.’’ We cannot too often em- 
phasize the beauty of character, heroism, and general worth- 
whileness of the average citizen. 

Morley R. Hartley. 

Galesburg, Ill. 


*K * 


CANNOT DO WITHOUT THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: : 
Enclosed please find check for $2.50 for The Christian Leader. 
J enjoy reading this paper as I grow older. I read it to my mother, 
after she was unable to read, and since she is gone I have taken 
it and would not want to do without it. 
Mary F. Horn. 
Eldorado, Ohio. 
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Liberal Conclusions, Illiberal Premises 


The Contemporary Christ. By Richard 
Roberts. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


In this little volume I find conclusions 
with which I heartily agree, but the 
premises from which they are derived have 
no appeal for me. The title and the section 
heads reveal the thought of the author: 
Signs of Our Time, God in Christ, Com- 
munion and Community in Christ. And 
this is the argument as I trace it: The signs 
of our time point to a sense of frustration 
among the children of this world, and a 
realization that Science by itself is incap- 
able of bringing about the great Common- 
wealth of Man. There is an urge toward 
community, which at every step is blocked 
by the obsession of power. And so there 
is evident a revival of interest in meditative 
religion. There is dissatisfaction with the 
merely human endeavors of the past fifty 
years, an earnest seeking for the God of 
our fathers, a growing conviction that, if 
we would permit Him, God would show 
us the way to a fairer country. “This isa 
world in which, in the long run, force and 
violence do not work; and it speaks ill for 
human intelligence that it has not learned 
this lesson long ago. So long as mankind 
puts its trust in force, just so long is it 
condemned to an everlasting round of war 
and armistice, to revolution and reaction.” 
(p. 24.) 

Men must not only turn to God, but 
they must know that God reveals Himself 
to men. In the physical universe and in 
history may be seen something of that reve- 
lation. But the clearest revelation of 
God to us was His incarnation in Jesus 
Christ. The word became flesh and dwelt 
among men. Dr. Roberts has a hard time 
with his idea of incarnation. He is sure 
that it happened, and yet he is ever anx- 
jous to hold Jesus within the clutch of 
human hands and circumstances. His 
principal clue to the incarnation is the 
dubious evidence of Jesus’ prayer upon the 
cross, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” This plea, says he, 
ould have come from no merely human 
figure. The fact that he forgave his 
executioners points to the incarnation. 
Tf one has to believe in a doctrine of incar- 
nation, I suppose that this sublime ut- 
+erance is the best possible basis thereof. 
But Dr. Roberts does not need such a 
doctrine in his treatment of the personal 
religion of Jesus, a treatment which gives 
us fresh insight into the life of him who of 
all men lived most Godward. 

If this world is to be saved from self- 
destruction its citizens must live the re- 
ligion which was personally realized in 
Jesus. ‘Prayer is the primary religious 
act. It is the simplest form and perhaps 
the only form of direct acknowledgment of 
God. It is man’s affirmation of the reality 
of spirit and his most ancient way of tran- 
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scending the ‘cycle of biological events. 
(p. 81.) ‘‘Man was made to go up; and if 
he is not going up, he is running down. 
Here there is no neutral zone where nothing 
happens. The movement is inexorable, 
one way or the other. But our destiny is a 
mountain:top; and that calls for climb- 
ing.” ‘The New Testament superman is 
a figure of wisdom and grace; and every 
man may become such a superman, if he 
will pay the price. The price is communion 
with God.’ (p. 94-95.) The Church in 
worship is a praying Church and a com- 
munity of seekers after God. But true 
worship must inspire Christian action. 
The Church must demonstrate to the 
world the actual, working Christian com- 
munity. It is not within its province to 
prescribe for the various economic ills 
which exist, but it must judge every human 
process, every institution, by its fruits. 
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Everything which tends to degrade man’s 
personality must be c@ndemned. In other 
words, the Church should act as a social 
gadfly. The conditions favorable to the 
growth of personality and community 
are reasonable economic sufficiency, reason- 
able economic security, a place to live in, 
a wide margin of freedom, a sufficient 
leisure. 

Again I say, the conclusions are liberal, 
but the premises are not. And this is 
exactly what Dr. Roberts intends. He 
declares that he has turned from liberal 
Christianity, which “has run its course— 
has indeed here and there run to seed in a 
non-theistic humanism.” Nevertheless 
our aims are the same, even though we 
liberals see Jesus, not as the direct incar- 
nation of God, but the Prince of Saints who 
reveals the highest possibilities of the 
human soul and their dependence on 
habitual communion between man and 
God. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


Greater Boston Light 
Ralph O. Silva 


Churchmanship in Greater Boston is 
thrice blessed. Workers not only have the 
advantage of living near the national and 
state organizations, but they are also 
privileged to live in the light of their dis- 
trict organization. The Universalist Sab- 
bath School Union of Greater Boston ren- 
ders a distinct and unique service to church 
school officers and teachers in this area. 

This historic body is independent and 
secure. It looks after the needs and in- 
terests of the church schools that come 
under its territorial jurisdiction, and is 
instrumental in seeing that leadership 
training is made possible, up to a certain 
limit, in all the schools which apply for 
such assistance. There are few, if any, 
similar organizations throughout the de- 
nomination which can duplicate the work 
of the Union. 

To those of us who esteem the tradi- 
tions of the Union and the good work it 
does, comes the thought that, like most 
blessings, this one does not receive credit 
enough. It deserves more praise and 
thanks. As we attended the last meeting, 
held in the First Church in Somerville, 
thoughts of this nature voiced themselves. 

The program for the evening was another 
highlight in the series of educational helps 
which the program committee has planned 
for this year. 

Dr. Edna L. Acheson, director of re- 
ligious education at the Park Central 
Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, Nsw Vey 
demonstrated teaching methods. A class 
of junior high school girls from the Somer- 
ville church was seated at a table in front 
of the lecture hall, and the speaker gave 
an actual demonstration of a class in ac- 
tion. 

This was the practical help for which so 
many had expressed a demand. The class 


“her ‘“‘class’ before supper. 


made a list of Bible stories they remem- 
bered and then discussed some of them 
about which they were skeptical. Such 
questions as these arose: What is there in 
this story which is hard for me to believe? 
Why does it seem impossible? What was 
the writer’s point of view? What actually 
happened? How would we tell the same 
story? 

As the class progressed under the artful 
direction of the teacher, the discussion 
gained in tempo. The answers came 
spontaneously. The teacher regretted 
that the class was not to meet again for a 
further discussion of the miracles. The 
pupils seemed to be of like mind. As for 
those of us in the audience, who had fol- 
lowed the proceedings with keen interest, 
we were not slow in grasping the unfold- 
ing miracle before us. 

After the demonstration, Dr. Acheson 
spoke on ‘What Is Teaching?” Her first 
point was that there could be no real 
teaching without a sense of security, 
common to everyone in the group. Mem- 
bers have to feel at home with each other. 
There must be a feeling of oneness, with 
each member contributing something. A 
feeling of importance, that one is needed, 
desired, is essential. ‘These people are 
my people, and I belong.” A sense of se- 
curity. 

This then was an explanation of why 
the demonstration was so miraculous. 
Our leader had become acquainted with 
They talked 
and laughed together, ate together, and 
then played games together. The ice had 
been well broken before the time for the 
test. Without going on to other points 
that Dr. Acheson made, some of the 
teachers present felt that they had found a 

(Continued on page 1582) 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF A BIG IDEA 
Angus H. MacLean 


Christmas, like most of our festivals, is 
celebrated too exclusively on a primitive 
level. Christianity took over many a god 
and goddess from old cults, and, as Lewis 
Browne says, gave them a face lifting and 
a moral scrubbing before making them 
saints. In the same way practically every 
Christian festival of importance ousted 
some pagan festival, or, more correctly, 
took it over and transformed it into a 
Christian celebration. Europe is full of 
saints’ days that were once the feast days 
of old gods and goddesses. The point in 
calling this to attention is that, while these 
celebrations were radically transformed, 
many of the old customs and folkways as- 
sociated with them continued. 

While these lost their meaning they have 
made it difficult for Christian sentiment 
and history to play a dominant role. 
Scandinavian children wear goatskins on a 
saint’s day in honor of old Thor. Our 
Christmas trees and Yule logs, holly, 
candles and gifts are also vestiges of pre- 
Christian experience. These things should 
be enjoyed. They enrich our festivals and 
bind us more closely with human experi- 
ence that outdates written history. The 
trouble is that we often enjoy them merely 
on the level of custom, a level less elevated 
than the primitive and frequently lacking 
association with any great historic event 
or faith. There is more than this to Christ- 
mas. There is more to it even than the 
celebration of the birth of a child, a Christ 
or a God. It is the birthday of a great 
idea, a big idea. An idea so big that it in- 
cludes heaven and earth and the extremes 
of time; yet an idea that is not made im- 
practicable by its bigness. It applies so 
concretely and specifically to situations 
we meet every day that we need not urge 
or illustrate the point. The idea is the 
common fatherhood of the Creator, and the 
brotherly relationship of all human beings. 

But this is the old story which we have 
always heard! Yes, and one which we 
should listen to again with quickened hear- 
ing, for today it is challenged in the minds 
of the world’s leaders as it has not been 
since pre-Constantine days. I refer par- 
ticularly to the swastika and the cult of 
racialism. The swastika, as used today, 
is a caricature of the cross, and the gospel 
it symbolizes is a tragic caricature of the 
very word gospel, not to mention the 
Christian gospel. During this Christmas 
season, then, let us not forget reverently 
to communicate the ideal and hope of 
universal brotherhood to our children. 
In the hurry and rush of setting up Christ- 
mas trees, wrapping packages, and even of 
preparing tableaus of the manger scene, 
let us take a little time out for this purpose. 

Another idea goes with this. Some 
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CHRISTMAS 


We'll touch a taper in our hearts 
To the flame of the advent star 
And set the light to burn a path 
Where the shadowed places are, 
And some who never lift their eyes 
To the stars that flood the night 
May find their way to Bethlehem 
By our friendly tapers’ light. 
Selected. 


* * 


UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN 


A Child was born long centuries ago 

Among the countless millions born to man; 

One Child, in a little darkened town, and lo, 

Engraved on hearts, clearer in minds than 
then, 

That far event holds dominance today; 

A common tie that links the many lands; 

A common heritage to cheer us on our way; 

A joy and gladness that the world’s heart 
understands. 


Within the great cathedrals of the earth 

Tall candles burn, and small church win- 
dows glow 

With ruddy light, and for the Christ 
Child’s birth, 

Far Northern fir trees gleam across the 
snow; 

The Southern dooryard bushes, wired for 
light, 

Blossom with fire-flowers, while East and 
West, 

Encircling the lands and seas tonight, 

This is one common hour that hearts love 
best: 

A circle set to draw within its span 

The darkest Continent, the last lone man. 

Grace Noll Crowell. 


agency has to function as guardian of any 
big idea. The Christian Church, with all 
her tragic faults realistically granted, has 
been the guardian of the Christian ideal, 
and today there is no other institution 


more fit for the office. The writer is: | 
thoroughly afraid of institutionalism and 
the letter of religion that robs it of life, 
yet he believes fervently that without a 
vigorous church today Christianity is. 
doomed. People of our adult generation 
carried on with the impulse and the mo- 
mentum which they received from the 
church of the past. The creed that was. 
contending for the mastery of our souls 
in opposition to Christianity was neither 
outspoken nor organized. Today it is. 
both blatantly articulate and thoroughly 
disciplined and organized. Our children 
cannot go on, as many of us did, un- 
churched and retain their Christianity. Un-- 
less they are brought up in the church and 
find its life vital their Christianity will 
melt away before the heat of new dogmas 
and cults that strike at the heart of the 
Christian enterprise. These cults, with 
their apostles and priests and Bibles, are 
waiting for them. Thé youth who go out 
into our world, today, need a fellowship, a 
people who believe with them and work 
with them in no uncertain terms. If the 
present church is not good enough to be 
guardian of our children’s faith then let: 
us find or create a better one. There are 
stern days ahead for Christians, days when. 
they will not be able to stand alone. (From 
The Empire State Universalist, December,. 
1938.) 


* * 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Do your letters go out bearing a Christ- 
mas seal as well as a postage stamp these 
days? If they do it is because HKinar 
Holboell, a clerk in the post-office at Copen— 
hagen, Denmark, while sorting the moun-- 
tains of Christmas mail in 1908, had the 
idea of another stamp for letters which 
should combine a Christmas decoration 
idea with some practical purpose. 

He went with his plan to the head of 
the postal service and others with influ- 
ence and authority. And so when the 
first Christmas seal committee held a. 
meeting to discuss the use of the possible 
income from the Christmas seals, it was. 
decided that the first objective was the - 
erection of a hospital for tubercular chil- 
dren, and, in general, the income from the 
seals should always be for the fight against 
tuberculosis in some form or the other. 

The success of the venture was over- 
whelming. The first printing of 2,000,000 
seals was immediately increased to 6,000,- 
000 and over 5,000,000 were sold. Since 
that time the Christmas seal sale in Den- 
mark has brought in enough money to 
erect large numbers of sanitariums and 
convalescent homes for tubercular patients. 
Holboell, the modest postal assistant, be- 
came postmaster at Charlotten Zund, near 
Copenhagen, and a Danish cross of knight- 
hood was his badge of honor. He died of 
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heart trouble in his sixty-second year on 
February 23, 1937. 

In 1909 the Christmas seal idea reached 
America, and when Jacob Riis, a native of 
Denmark, who had become an American, 
saw the queer little stamp on mail ar- 
riving from his homeland he immediately 
sent a letter of inquiry to Denmark. The 
reply was a personal one from Mr. Hol- 
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boell, who explained in detail the method of 
procedure. Through an American woman, 
Miss Emily Bissell, the idea was presented 
to the American Red Cross, which, after 
several years of successful sales, turned 
the project over to the American National 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, which has 
since had charge of it. (From ‘‘Men Who 
Helped ‘Make’ Christmas.”’) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEHIND SLIDING DOORS 


In America, the crowing cock of the 
country and the banging windows of village 
and town, in Japan, the universal clatter 
of sliding wooden doors, bespeak the be- 
ginning of a new day. 

And what is behind these heavy wooden 
shutters that slide back into their boxes 
so smoothly under the expert touch, but 
balk and stick and refuse to fit in for an 
amateur? Why, more sliding doors! This 
time of light strips of wood crossed and 
recrossed in rectangles and covered with 
smooth white paper, the pasting of whose 
long narrow width requires more skill even 
than the opening of the doors. Behind 
these paper “shoji’” what? Soft thick 
straw mats fitted into the floor exactly, 
soft bed cushions to be draped on the 
railings to air and then folded away into 
the closets; foot-high tables and desks, 
often a lacquer; a long narrow scroll in the 
“tokonoma,’”’ with carefully arranged 
flowers before it; and—people—gentle, 
kind, friendly Japanese people. 

Allowing only for degrees of poverty 
and wealth and individual choice in fur- 
nishings, all of the children who come to us, 
to Sunday school, to Dojin House, and to 
the kindergartens, come from nearly iden- 
tical houses. How do the seeds which we 
plant grow in the warm, fertile soil of the 
home-life behind these many sliding doors? 

Two hours away, in the suburbs of 
Tokyo, live the Chestnutfields. The 
father is captain of a passenger ship, and 
by his introduction I was allowed very 
special courtesies when I returned to 
America. In this rather conservative 
home, the old grandmother teaches the 
children the difficult etiquette of Japansee 
life. Although too far away to visit us 
often, the girls speak daily of their kinder- 
garten days, write to us at least twice a 
year, and always come to the reunions. 
Baby Brother has already learned to say 
“Midori Kindergarten” in Japanese, and 
the girls talk of the day when they shall 
move to our part of the city again and 
Little Brother can come to us. This family, 
through the gifts which their father brings 
to them from the various countries and 
from their contact with us, is building 
firm foundations for world friendship. 

Just below our hill, from behind sliding 
doors which disclose a grocery shop, steps 
forth each morning little Miss Behind- 


the-Mountain-Village, the tenth of her 
family to attend our kindergarten. She 
began to come before she was three. 
While the mother is not a Christian, she 
evidently has much faith in us and our 
God, for when one of the boys was having 
a mischievous spell at school, she sent him 
each morning to a quiet corner to kneel 
and pray to the “kindergarten-god’”’ while 
she offered her own petition at the family 
shrine. I am certain the good Father 
heard both prayers—perhaps with a 
touch of humor! 

Right next door to the playground is the 
home of the Silk-Umbrella family. It is 
evening. The lights are lighted. The 
“shoji”’ is slid for warmth and privacy. 
At each place on the little, low table is a 
small covered rice bowl, a bowl of clear 
soup in which small pink and white and 
green dumplings bob about, and a box 
containing chopsticks. In the center of 
the table is the dish of yellow, white and 
green pickles and the soy bean sauce con- 
tainer. Later the rice bowl covers will be 
used for individual pickle dishes. Near by 
stands the white wood, brass-bound, much 
scrubbed rice tub, with the wooden paddle 
waiting inside. The family gathers round, 
sitting on their cushions. But before the 
steaming hot rice is served, the heads are 
bowed while one of the five children offers 
thanks. Then with an eager “Itadaki- 
masu!” the chopsticks begin to fly. 

The sliding doors of the Pond-god home 
have opened upon many kinds of Sunday 
morning weather during the last ten years, 
but Mariko San has missed hardly a day 
at Sunday school in all that time. She be- 
gan in the primary department and has 
gone steadi.y on to the intermediate class. 
Meantime other younger members of the 
family have been coming along, to walk 
the long road between their house and our 
compound, to Sunday school, kindergarten, 
and the Dojin House classes. 

The Little Stony River children live in 
such a noisy home, next door to a machine 
shop. The two rooms are dark and sunless 
anyway, and in addition to this the heavy 
wooden shutters on one side of the house 
are closed all day to keep out the dust and 
some of the noise. When we called, we 
found out why little Take Chan screams so 
when playing or talking to the other chil- 
dren at kindergarten. He was very proud 


_of his new sunsuit which mother made for 
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him at the mothers’ meeting this year. 
About the only sunshine which he gets is 
that of the kindergarten playground. 

Little Miss Truth-at-the-Foot-of-the- 
Mountain’s mother is nearly blind. She 
knows that little Truth will have to take 
responsibility for herself early in life, and 
so she has asked us to plan a course of out- 
side study which shall help her to be useful 
and independent. Even now at seven 
years, she is up early, washing and dressing 
her younger sister, sweeping the floors and 
flicking the dust away from the “shoji” 
with strips of cloth tied securely to the 
end of a bamboo stick, all before 7.30, 
when she leaves for school. On various 
afternoons she studies English, singing and 
Japanese writing at Dojin House, and 
brings Little Sister to the Sakura Club (a 
kindergarten class for poorer children) 
twice a week, besides. 

What is this little narrow room built on 
two levels, the lower one with a dirt floor? 
Why, it is the kitchen of the Bamboo 
Grove home! There is hardly room to 
put down a cat, to say nothing of swinging 
one, yet it is a typical Japanese kitchen, 
and here Mother Bamboo Grove and her 
helper do all the cooking for a family of 
seven, stepping agilely down into wooden 
clogs on the lower level to get water or to 
tend the little clay charcoal firepot under 
the big fat rice cooker with its heavy 
wooden cover, and up off the clogs to the 
higher level for other things. On the wall 
are long slender chopsticks for cooking 
purposes, the board and the sharp knives 
for cutting the paper-thin, fantastic 
shapes of flowers, leaves and birds required 
in Japanese cooking, and the fine-mesh 
basket sieves. And there among these 
things is pasted a piece of paper. If you 
look closely you will see that it is a list of 
well balanced kindergarten lunch menus 
to cover a month. Since the front door 
of Mrs. Bamboo Grove’s house slides open 
upon a branch post-office for which she is 
responsible, she is a very busy woman. 
Lunches left entirely to the imagination 
of the helper would become careless, hasty 
affairs. So the kindergarten menus were 
especially welcomed here. Guided by it 
the helper can take care of this important 
part of the day’s work alone. 

I am sure nothing has brought me quite 
so close to these Japanese friends as my own 
little Japanese home, Sunny Corner, right 
down among them. There we have the 
same problems and the same joys, the same 
restful light shining opaquely through 
paper, the same windows barred with 
bamboo tied with vines, and as we live 
there day by day we enter into the fellow- 
ship of common things. And at night as 
we snuggle down in our warm “‘futon’”’ our 
thoughts reach out to all these friendly 
families resting likewise, and our hopes 
and dreams and prayers are for them and 
for our service to them as we go to sleep 
behind our own sliding doors. 

Ruth G. Downing. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Robert Cummins preached at East 
Boston, Dec. 18. 


Rev. Emerson Schwenk is chairman of 
the Community Chest of Saugus. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates has just returned 
to Boston from a field trip which took in 
Caribou, Oakfield and Pittsfield, Maine. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons spoke to the 
Thursday Luncheon Club at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club on Dec. 15, giving the 
Christmas message, “Be not afraid.”’ 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., addressed the 
forum of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church in Washington on Dec. 18, 
on “The World Situation and Our Hope.”’ 


Miss Jane Welch, daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. George Welch of Guilford, Maine, 
spent a few days with Dr. and Mrs. 
Lalone in Boston on her way home for her 
Christmas vacation. 


Rev. Donald Lothrop, according to a 
Tufts Bulletin, recently preached to a con- 
gregation of 1400 at his morning service 
in the Community Church of Boston. Mr. 
Lothrop spent the summer in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 


Fred Bartlett Perkins of Providence, 
R. 1., and Mildred Goff Randall, daughter 
of Mrs. William R. Randall of Barrington, 
were married on Noy. 21. The ceremony 
took place at the First Universalist Church 
in Providence, the minister, Rev. William 
Couden, officiating. 


Mrs. Robert B. Davis, now at Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, called at 176 Newbury 
St., Dec. 14. Mrs. Davis is a grand- 
daughter of Paul Potter, who was a nephew 
of the Universalist pioneer, Thomas 
Potter. Only one other great grandniece 
of Thomas Potter survives. 


Rey. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, minister 
of the Second Universalist Church in 
Springfield, Mass., was operated upon for 
appendicitis on Dec. 12. Her husband, 
Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl, will have charge 
of the services in the Second Church until 
Mrs. Spoerl has fully recovered. 


x OF 


REV. F. A. WILMOT 


After fifteen years’ notable service as 
religious editor of the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin, Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot ac- 
cepts the call to the pastorate of the First 
Universalist Church of Fitchburg, Mass., 
the same parish to which Rev. Francis W. 
Gibbs went at the close of his pastorate of 
our parish. Mr. Wilmot began his work 
there last Sunday. It can safely be said 
that there was never a more intelligent and 
efficient editor of a religious department 
in a secular newspaper than Mr. Wilmot. 
But his going means more to us than a 
loss to local journalism. His wide inter- 


and Interests 


denominational influence will be greatly 
missed in Rhode Island. And as for our 
smaller and more intimate Universalist 
circle, Mr. Wilmot’s departure leaves a 
vacant place that is bound to sadden us. 
Nevertheless both Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot, 
members of our church, have our sincere 
prayers for their success and happiness. 
At the conference at Harrisville, Nov. 30, 
a token of appreciation from our Rhode 
Island ministers was presented to Mr. 
Wilmot by Mr. Couden, and a bouquet to 
Mrs. Wilmot.—Calendar of First Church, 


Providence. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Allen H. Lester is a government official 
in Washington, a son-in-law of the late 
Rey. Charles F. Patterson, and a member 
of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church. 

Rey. A. Ritchie Low is minister of a 
federated church in Johnson, Vt. 

Rey. David Nelson Beach is minister of 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., is a re- 
tired Universalist minister. 

Rev. Frederic W. Smith is a retired 
Unitarian minister. 

Rev. David R. Williams is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Rochester, 
Na XE 


* * 


INSTALLATION AT RIVERSIDE 


The installation of Rev. Rol Welbourn 
Benner as minister of All Souls Church 
(Universalist-Unitarian) at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, occurred Monday evening, Dec. 5, 
1938. The occasion was full of interest 
and the ceremony marked by dignity, 
impressiveness and beauty. The local at- 
tendance, which was good, was augmented 
by the visit of forty-six friends from the 
Pasadena church, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Benner are highly esteemed. 

After a complimentary supper served to 
participants, invited guests, and the 
church trustees and their wives, and fol- 
lowing the organ prelude and a soprano 
solo, the processional entered the sanctu- 
ary, singing a hymn to the tune of ‘‘Duke 
Street.’’ Included in the procession were 
nine members of the Occidental College 
Choir, with the director, Howard Swan. 
Others were Dr. Sheldon Shepard of Los 
Angeles, who gave the invocation; Rev. 
Edward H. Brenan, retired Unitarian, of 
Redlands, who read appropriate Scripture 
selections; Rev. Ray D. Cranmer of Santa 
Paula, who offered the prayer; Mr. Benner, 
who presided and pronounced the closing 
benediction; Dr. Horace Westwood of the 


Berkeley Unitarian church, who preached 
the sermon; Dr. Morgan S. Odell of Occi- 
dental College, who brought greetings from 
that institution, where Mr. Benner has 
been teaching philosophy; Dr. C. C. Blau- 
velt of Pasadena, representing the Uni- 
versalist Church at large; Dr. Harry L. 
Boardman, representing the community; 
Dr. Willard C. Selleck, pastor-emeritus, 
who spoke ‘fa word of counsel’ to the 
minister and the people; and also the fol- 
lowing: Rev. Francis C. Ellis of the First 
Congregational Church of Riverside, Dr. 
Thomas F. Lund of the San Bernardino 
Congregational Church, Rev. Julia N. 
Budlong of the Santa Ana Unitarian 
church, Dr. Edson Reifsnider, retired 
Universalist of Pasadena, Prof. E. Parl 
Welch of Occidental College, and Dr. 
Julius W. Eggleston, professor of geology 
and mineralogy in Riverside Junior Col- 
lege—all wearing their academic robes and 
hoods. 

Dr. Westwood’s sermon on ‘This Re- 
ligion of Freedom—What Does It Mean?” 
was a notable utterance, vital, inspiring 
and truly prophetic. The four musical 
selections rendered by the Occidental Col- 
lege Choir, singing without instrumental 
accompaniment, were surpassingly beau- 
tiful. The participation by the Occidental 
friends was a gratuitous compliment to 
Mr. Benner. 

The new pastorate is opening with every 
encouragement. Congregations are in- 
creased, changes and improvements in the 
church building and the parsonage have 
been made, and various activities enlisting 
fresh workers have been started. Best of 
all, there is perfect harmony throughout, 
and the spirit of loving kindness and con- 
fidence prevailing seems full of promise 
for the future. 

Because the Universalist General Con- 
vention and the American Unitarian As- 
sociation are co-operating to help finan- 
cially in this broadened program, it is 
hoped that many people in both com- 
munions will be interested to watch the 
further progress of so auspicious an under- 
taking. 

W.C.S. 
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GREATER BOSTON LIGHT 
(Continued from page 1579) 
solution to their problems. A principle of 
teaching had been demonstrated and 

proved to them. 

This eventful evening was only one of 
many in the Sabbath School Union’s pro- 
gram throughout the church year. The 
Union supplements the work of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association and the — 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association 
with monthly meetings of similar caliber. 
Its annual retreat at Cedar Hill, Waltham, 
and its Mid-Year Institute maintain the 
high level of leadership training for which 
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Ferry Beach and other summer confer- 
ences are noted. 

The Universalists of Greater Boston 
ought to have the best schools in the 
country. Their teaching staffs surely 
have opportunity enough to better them- 
selves without any deterring expense. 
The price of admission to a Sabbath School 
Union meeting is a supper ticket, and that 
fee goes to the local church which is en- 
tertaining. Here is practical help and in- 
spiration for the asking. The workers 
need not grow weary in well-doing. They 
have but to walk in the light of the Sab- 
bath School Union; which is to walk and 
not grow faint. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Frederic S. Lee 


Mrs. Frederic S. Lee of New York and Woodstock, 
Vermont, died in her New York home in late No- 
vember. She was the wife of Dr. Frederic S. Lee, 
professor emeritus at Columbia University. There 
was a memorial service in Woodstock on December 6. 
Columbia University held a memorial service for 
Mrs. Lee. The chapel was beautifully decorated, the 
service being given by the chaplain, assisted by the 
university choir. Mrs. Lee’s Ilfe was of wide help 
both in New York and Vermont. 

Dr. Lee is a brother of Dr. John Clarence Lee, for- 
mer president of St. Lawrence, and long an active 
Universalist pastor. 


Mrs. Ella S. Cate 


Prof. Ella S. Cate, seventy-three, widow of Rev. 
Isaac W. Cate and for many years a resident of Tokyo, 
died last night (Dec. 14) at the home of her son, Rev. 
Weston A. Cate, 29 Orchard Street, Auburn, Me. 

She was born in Boston, the daughter of Royal D. 
and Annie Richardson Stimson. She was graduated 
from the Emerson School of Oratory, after which she 
went to Japan, where she became a member of the 
faculty of Meiji and Waseda Universities. She 
taught English and dramatics there more than thirty 
years, retiring ten years ago.—Boston Globe. 


Notices 


UNITARIAN HOUR ON THE RADIO 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak on Station WHDH, 
Boston, 830 kilocycles, on Sundays, 1.45 to 2 p. m., 
Oct. 9 through Jan, 1. 


* * 
BOSTON UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS 
Jan. 9—Dr. Emerson H. Lalone. Subject: 
“Books.” 


Jan. 23—J. Theodore Whitney, president Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. Subject: ‘The 
Layman Looks at the Ministry.” 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


October-December, 1938. Daily service at twelve 
noon except on Saturdays. Organ recital Monday 
by Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief ser- 
mon Tuesday-Friday. 


Preachers 


Dec. 27-30, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. 
* * 
CHAPIN HOME 


Services second and fourth Sundays at 3.30 p. m. 
1938 
Dec. 25, Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1989 
Jan. 8, Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Jan. 22, Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, Nike 
Feb. 12, Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, A Bae 
Feb. 26, Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
March 12, Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
Nox, 
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March 26, Rev. Kenneth G. Richards, Valley Stream, 
Ne-Ys 
April 9, Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 23, Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York City. 

May 14, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 28, Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

age 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR FOR THE 
CHURCH YEAR 1938-1939 

1938 

Oct. 10-15 Inauguration of the Church a Fellowship 
of Learners. 

Oct. 22 49th Birthday of the Y. P. C. U. 

Oct. 23 Laymen’s Day. 

Oct. 25 G.S. S. A. 25th Birthday. 

Nov. 6 All Souls Sunday—International Church Ex- 
tension Offering. Armistice Sunday. 

Nov. 13 International Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 20 Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 25 Christmas Sunday. 

1939 

Jan. 15 Young People’s Day. 

Feb. 12 American Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools. 

Feb. 19 United Church Day—Offering for United 
Service. 

Feb 22 Ash Wednesday—Women’s Dedication Day. 

April 2 Palm Sunday. 

April 9 Easter. 

April 80 Philanthropic Offering in Church Schools. 

May 14 Mother’s Day—The Festival of the Home. 
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May 21 International Gogdwill Sunday. 

May 28 Memorial Sunday. 

June 11 Children’s Sunday. 

July 5-9 50th Anniversary Convention 
Wo PauGs Ue 


National 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


ea ic located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 


reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Tt is a curious and interesting fact that each generation is inclined to 
believe that it has . . . somehow or other reached final truth... . It 
may be worth while . . . to glance back to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. . .. The students of the period . . . 
which comes when one is faced with problems involving doubt and uncer- 
tainty. One of the great physicists of the period announced that apparently 
all the discoveries in physics had been made. . . . 
Victorian scientist closed his lips when Roentgen discovered the X-rays, the 
Curies discovered radium, and the Victorian physicists’ world picture began 


to dissolve before their eyes.” —W. W. Cook. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


had begun to lose the zest 


Hardly had this eminent 


Peer = TS 


varied educational environment 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


COLLEGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


A unique institution -- a university college --- combining the ad- 
vantages of small classes and individual instruction with a rich and 


Located in one of the greatest educational centers of America. 


For information, address the Dean of the following departments : 
Liberal Arts, Jackson College for Women, Engineering, Religion, Graduate 
Studies, Medicine, Dentistry, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
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Crackling 

During one of the business sessions at 
the Denver International Convention, 
James A. Crain, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Social Education and Action, arose 
to speak saying, “I was in hopes I wouldn't 
have to speak on this resolution.” 

“So were the rest of us,’’ retorted Jesse 
F. Holt, a vice-president of the convention, 
who was presiding.—Christian Evangelist. 

* So 

Harold: ‘““You say you were once cast 
away on a desert island, entirely without 
food. How did you live?” 

Charles: ‘“‘Oh, I happened to have an 
insurance policy in my pocket and I found 
enough provisions on it to keep me alive 
till I was rescued.’’—Exchange. 

* * 


A University of Chicago professor, in- 
vited to address a club meeting, chose as 
his subject, ‘“The Need of Education.” 

The following day a newspaper headline 
reported: ‘‘Professor’s Speech Shows Need 
of Education.’’—Exchange. 

* * 


“Mose, that mule of yours has ‘U. S.’ 
branded on. his back. Was he an army 
mule?” 

“No, suh, boss, dat ‘U. S.’ don’t stan’ 
fo’ Uncle Sam; dat mean he’s Un-Safe.” 
—Exchange. 

* * 

Mike to Pat, who has returned from 
Spain: “I see you’re back from the front, 
Pat.” 

“Sure,” said Pat. “I knew I was thin, 
but not so thin as all that.’—Montreal 
Star. 

* ok 

Mother: ‘Well Billy, and what are 
you crying for?” 

Small Son: “D-Daddy won’t let me 
help him with m-my home-work.’— 
Chicago Tribune. 

* * 

Teacher: “Well, Jack, what did you do 
on your holidays?” 

Jack: “Oh, not much, sir—not enough to 
write an essay on, anyway.’’—Detroit 
News. 

x * 

Schoolboy (entering his father’s study): 
“Dad, I have finished your income tax 
assessment. How are you getting on with 
my homework?”— Humorist. 

* * 

“You don’t like my pastry? Why, I 
was making pastry before you were born.” 

“Maybe you were, but why serve it 
now?’’— Hartford Courant. 

* * 

“What is your occupation?”’ 

“T used to be an organist.” 

“And why did you give it up?” 

“The monkey died.”—Exchange. 

* * 

Prospective Buyer: ‘Is this airplane 

absolutely safe?” 


Salesman: “Yes, sir! _ Safest on earth!” 


The “Raison d’Etre” 


fi apoe church press exists for the same reason 
that the church exists. . 


Just as the church fulfills man’s greatest 
need, so the church press fulfills a need of the 


church by spreading information regarding its 


activities—an understanding of its needs—and 


an interest in its advancement. 


In providing a medium of contact between 


many men of many minds—in visualizing the 


boundless panorama of the church—the church 


press is an essential factor in better church- 


manship, as well as citizenship. 
% 


Throughout the ages the Church has been 


the most powerful force for the enlightenment 


of humanity. Your moral and monetary sup- 


port of the church press is an investment in 


the future of every church activity and the 


project of molding civilization into the Kingdom 


of God. 
~, 


ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS 


